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Forthe convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in ary 4 Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines. Aoemypen pe vs for the Stamped Edition 


for the Continent, for not less than Thre 
the postage to 


Months, and in advance, are received by M. BaupRY, 3, 
be paid in London, 28 fre or lM. 2s. the year. To other Countries, t 


e postage in addition. 


hon Malaquais, Paris, or at the Athenzeum Office, London. 


For France, and other Countries not requiring 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. } 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
Annual Examination for MATRICE LATION in this 
Dniversity will commence on MOND the 3rd of JULY. 
c tes will be approved by the cocker if they show a 
competent knowledge in Classics, Mathematics. Natural Philo- 
done of the three vemneietes — of Examina- 
viz. 1. Chemistry; 2. Botany ; 3. 7 
e only, Certificate Soares from “Camiidates is that of 
paving attained Sixteen years of age. This Certificate must be 
transmitted to the Registrar fourteen days before the Examina- 
tion begins 
erset House, By order of the Se 
Sy cok 1843. R. W. RO THMAN, Registrar. 


CADEMICAL DEGREES.—Gentlemen of 

LITERARY or SCIENTIFIC PURSUITS. MINISTERS, 
or Otbers proper! alitie a. cenone of GRADUATING, may 
RECEIVE EFFI IClEN lr ASSISTANCE fy oy Advertiser.— 
Address (pre-paid), stating pawl nae bg to M. D., 15, Totten- 
ham-court New-road. 


(\OVERNESSES AND TEACHERS.— 
MONS. DE FoRQUeT respectfully informs the Nobility, 
and Principals of Schools, that he is prepared to supp! y 

peor and Foreign Governesses and Teachers, with excellent 

pment and duly qualified for every branch of education.— 
School Property transferred. 

sara ® at 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. Office hours 














MOTHER, experienced in the Management of 

Children, wishes to RECEIVE into her Family FOUR 
LITTLE Boys, under eight years of age, to EDUCATE with 

personal attention will be given to the health 

aT. al ‘Dappiness of —y oung charge, who will be treated 
with maternal kindness, and their moral as well as intellectual 
jmprovement will be studiously rest rded. The instruction will 
be suited to their tender years, by being made pleasurable in- 
stead of irksome, and it will be of a kind tending to develope 
the mental Reaces through the exercise of the senses: in ac- 
cordance with this plan, Drawing, Music, and Dancing will be 
taught, amongst other branches of elementary knowledge ; and 
activity and c eerfulness will be encouraged. The situation is 
airy and healthful, and in the neighbourhood of K 


HE SECOND CHORAL MEETING of the 
UPPER SINGING SCHOOLS assembling at Exeter Hall 
under the sanction and approval of the Gommnitice of Council 
nm Educatio: + ne instructed by Mr. JOHN HULLAH and h 
fanstenes on et of Wituem, will be held on 
—- * EVENING, June 21, at EXETER HALL, at E:eat 
clock prec 
The Cuorvs will consist of 1,500 Members of Upper Schools. 
Tickets, for the Platform, price 10s. 6d.; for the Upper Plat- 
form, price 7s,; for the Western Gallery, price 5s.; and under 
the Western Gallery, price 2s.6d. May be obtained from Mr. 
Perkee, feblisher, 445, West Strand, between the hours of 12 
an aily. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON 
EXHIBITIONS ae Ly GARDEN.—The next Exhibition 
will take place on SA AY, the 17th of June; subjects for 
Exhibition must be at ts Office, on Friday, the 16th of June, or 
at the Garden before half-past E1cuT o'c lock, A.M., on the day 
of Exhibition. 
The gates will be opened at One, p.m. Tickets are issued to 
Fellows at this Office, price 5s. each; or at the Garden in the 
afternoon of the days of Exbibition, at 7s. 6d. each; but only 
to Orders from Fellows ofthe Society.—N.B. No IT 1CKETS WILL 
BE ISSUED IN K€GENT-STREET ON THE DAY OF EXHIBITION. 
21, Regent-street. 


NEW AND CHOICE PERPETUAL ROSES. 
R. B. BIRCHAM, Hedenham Rosary, begs to 
pots, fit fo 








sey the following "select ROSES, well established in 





‘Price per plant —s.d.; 
*Aubernon . 6} Newton «. 
A 0| *Prince de Galle: 
6| *Prudence Reeser 
6| Prince Albert .-..+++++++ 
6) *Reine ' la Guillotiere .. 
al affay) 








SUCE sccccccsescescers 
*CrimsonMladameDesprez 
TISC seccccsseesecocecees 
“rimson Globe «+++--+++ 
Monteau deJeanne a’ Areto 
Madame Aude -3 
Proserpine 


: 
oupeounnt 


arx 
earl Talbot... 
ulie Dupont .. 
Lady Alice Peel . 
Lane 
arquis of 





Gardens. Terms, Six Guineas per Quarter. No extra charges. 
Address, M.S. W., 3, Campden Hill-terrace, Kensington. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 


HE CommittreEe of MANAGEMENT of the 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMIST ay ASBDCIATION OF 
T request such pers: s have intimate 
their intention to Candidates for the Oflice of CHEMIST, 
such as intend being so, to transmit their proposals to Mr. 
Coventry, 23, Moray-place, on or before the = instant, as 
the Election is to take place on Wednesday the 21s 


R. CHARLES ROGERS, Dentist begs to 

inform his Steaks, that he has REMOV => to No. 52, 

SOU THAMPTON- ROW, RL y pence oe SQUARE, where he may 

be consulted in the various 4 = of his Profession, from 

Wtill5 o'clock daily. ers was for several years sole 

assistant to Mr. Lirias AF and subsequently with 
Messrs. Clark & Rogers, of Sackville-street. 


O LET, in RecENt-streET, THREE 

ROOMS ond the Second Floor, UNFURNISHED, with the 

USE of a la MEETING ROOM. ‘ hey are suited for the 

purposes of a Soci ETY, and have for some years past been so 
occupied. a. to the Porter, 21, Regent-street. 


ONDON ana BRIGHTON RAILWAY COM- 
NY.—NOTICE is hereby given, that a SPECIAL 
GENERAL MEETING of the PROPRIETORS of this Company 
will be held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, in the 
City of London, on FRIDAY, the 16th day 4, June instant, at 
One o'clock precisely, for the purpose of ELECTING TEN 
PERSONS, duly qualified, to be the future Directors of the 
pany, acceding to the vyeristons of the amended Act of 
Parliament. N HARMAN, Chairman. 
. MACKENZIE, Secretary. 
10, Angel-court, a mak June 1, 1843. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS to ART-UNIONS are 
perpectfully reminded that the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC 
UNION of LON cannot receive SUBSCHIET ONS after 
the Ist of JULY next, to which period | SEVENTEEN FINE 
oo illustrative of Aa SONGS o c SHARS SPEARE, on 
pener in an elegant wrapper, may be obtained. The 

Prizes will be allotted on the 8th of July, at Tight o'clock in the 
Evening, at No. 5, Cavendish-square, in the presence of the 
Subscribers. 
In consequence of the Legality of this Union being questioned, 
a Consultation has been held by eminent Counsel, who aflirmed 
its Legality, and have themselves become Subscribers. The 
President and other Members of the Royal Academy are also 


on the Subscription List. 
R. I. LONGBOTTOM, Hon. Sec. 
ONCHOLOGY.—Lovett REEVE carnestly 


invites the attention of Amateurs to his present Collec- 
tion of Recent Shells, which has received many new aud valu- 
able additions during the past week. Gentlemen residing in the 
country may have specimens (with the names and prices) for- 
warded to any amount to select from at their leisure. 
Conchologia Iconica.—Notice of Improvement.— 
The Author and sole Proprietor of this elaborate work of con- 
ebological illustration, respectfully announces that on and after 
the Ist of July next, in order that the Subscribers may profit by 
theencouraging, success that attends its present issue, the wae 
of the figures will be drawn, lithographed, and coloured by 
. B. Sowerby, jun., the only living artist in this branch of 
science whose complete knowledge of the pubjest enables him 
aa mente his subjects with both scientific and artistic acon. 
No. 6 of the Conchologia Iconica on the Ist of Jul 
be Tontinacd in Monthly Parts of eight large quarto Slice 
Be fos coloured, until every known Shell is fully described 
ustrat 


dd. 
“3 Reeve, Bookseller and Naturalist, 8, King William- 

N.B. The above work delivered with regularity in a rt of 
Great Britain or Ireland free of ex . & U: iene. i: 
lected quarterly after delivery (not in advance). — 


























Thiaffait .. 


: *Devoniensis o 

jott «+. Josephine Malton Do.... 
Those mark . B. 7 in supply wholesale orders at a 
fair trade price per dozen. Plants gratis, to compensate for distant 
carriage. 

Hedenham Rosary is situated on the border of the county of 
Norfolk, and on the line of road leading from Norwich to Bun- 
ay, eleven miles from the former and three from the latter. 

ungay is the nearest post town. A daily conveyance to the 
Eastern Counties Railway, thence to London, 


FICE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 

and REGISTRATION of, DESIGNS, No. 14, Lincoln's 

Inn-fi elds, ran all busi GN Bs to the Securing’ and Dis- 

posing of BRITISH and FOREIG PATENTS, Preparation 

of Specifestions, Dr exp y and 
economical ni effected. 

Also REGISTRATIONS under the New Consolidated Copy- 
rightof Designs Act, 5 & 6 Vict. cap. } 

A Prospectus, containing much useful information, may be 
obtaiued, and references to an Alphabetical List of Patents and 
Registrations made, on application to Mr. Alexander Prince, l4, 
Lincoln's Inn-fields 


TO PUBLISHERS, PRINTERS, ETC, 


IBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE; 
ncluding FARMERS’ SERIES. 
The TRUSTEES of - ESTA ave of Messrs. BALDWIN and 
RA are now prepared to DISPOSE of the SPOCK, 
STEREO! rYPE PLATES. and ALL their INTEREST in this 
Important and Popular Souss of Works, which consists of the 
Library in 327 num e Farmers’ by 109 numbers; 
the whole of which age Stereotyped, 
duced with a very sm ——¢ The Trustees suggest that this 
proverty is admirably ada) to publishers desirous of extend- 
cag thet business, or for Capitalists seeking a business invest- 





J 
POaRSCAADOOS 











afta ay 
9 Cornu 


SAARSCAMRFSCASBOOSCSAAAG: 




















and reprints can be pro- 


“i The Trustees will dispose of it either as an entirety or in 
divisions. Particulars may be obtained of Mr. Baldwin, 47, 
Paternoster-row, with whom appointments may be made for 
negotiating with the Trustees. 


JWION Woe Une 


MADDEN & COS CATALOGUE of 
e ORIENTAL BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS for 1843, is 
now ready. 

This Catalogue contains nearly all the Works in Oriental 
Literature stents at the present day. Grutis to written or 
personal applicat : a0 free th 4 

penn stam) s will free the pos 
» , Le adenhall-street. 








Just published, Teak. royal 8vo. cloth boards, f price 7: 75. 


OSSANGE, BARTHES and LOWELL'S 
GENERAL CATALOGUE of FOREIGN BOOKS for 1843. 
This Catalogue contains all the best productions of French, 
Italian, and Spanish Literature of the last century. and is the 
only one of any importance that has appeared in England for 
many years. 
The prices have been marked ores Wits at the rate of shillings 
for francs, for modern French Works. gard to Second- 
an oks, their rarity, condition, and b To thcndien 
their purchase, preclude the same plan from being followed; 
but, in every , the most prices have been 





Vor the convenience of teachers and pends of families, the 


gmoney part may be had separate, pric: 

* It is presumed that this Catalogue will be found useful to 
public libraries and literary institutions, as it contains a copious 
index, and a detailed notice of the Transactions of many cele- 

brated Learned Societies of Europe, and all the most important 
Works now publishing under the sanction of the French Go- 
vernment, and of various Antiquarian and Historical Societies 
of that country. 
14, Great Marlborough-street, 








CHOICE AND VALUABLE SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
Just pgblished. GRATIS, and forwarded, on coplication, 0 4 any 
distant part, at the c ost of a double postage Part 
OWDING ‘S GENERAL CATALOGUE for 
; comprising a very superior Collection of the best 
Standard’ W orks in English Li e, with eat y low 
prices a 
Among ethers of leading intquest and exclusive cheapness, are 
opie: 





The Encyclopedia Britannica. 
The Encyclopedia Metropolitana. 
Hansard’s Parliamentary History and Debates. 


And 
The Annual Register; or, View of History, Poli- 
tics, and Literature. 
On sale at No. 82, Newgate-street. 


ESSRS. BARRY & SON, Stationers and En- 

gravers, bes to lofoems the Nobility ao pod Gentry that the: 
are now enabled to PRINT ARN rs, & for hook 
plates, in their proper heraldic colours. and at very moderate 
prices. Crests engraved on visiting cards in the first-rate style, 
6s.; without the crest, 2s. 6d.; and 100 cards, 2s. 6d.: also every 
description of elegant’ engravin Specimens of the above may 
be selected from a large and fashionable assortment, at their 
warehouses, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. and 122, Bishopsgate- 
street Within, or sent on application any distance free of ex- 
pense. Superfine eee gepens. 30 27s., 22s., 20s., 188., 178., l4s., 128. 
and 8s. per ream; Note ditto, 1 . 16s, 12s. , 8¢., 6s. and 4s. per 
ream. An additional charge is made for stamping either of the 
above with arms, crest, coronet, or initials. Their miscella- 
neous stock, which is very large and fa aay ae adapted for 
presents, consists of dressing cases, writing desks, lotetenda 
envelope cases, albums, blottin -books, bibles and prayers, gold 
and silver pencil cases. penholders, toilet and amelling bortles, 
souvenirs, ladies’ companions, sachets, card and glove cases, 
pocket-books, papeterie, and envelopes | for invitations, 
complimentary notes, weddings, &c. Either of the above arti- 
cles may be had plain, or of the mauet costly description, with 
every description of useful stationery. Postage stamps and en- 
velopes at Government prices. Messrs. Barry & Son are also 
the West-end Agents for Mr. Robert Best Ede’s Perfumery. 


HISWICK MEETIN G.—The 

GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE areas TURDAY, JUNE %, 

will contain a FULL ae of the MEETING of the 17th 

of the HORTICULTURAL S ETY, with the award of the 

Prizes. The Gardeners’ C tbrowicle, edited by Professor Lindley, 

is published every Saturday, arice 6d. stamped, to go free by 
post, and may be ordered of all Newsmen. 


THE NEW NAVAL ROMANCE. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
E Los tT 8 


H H I P; 
THE ATLANTIC STEAMER. 

By the autos’ of * Cavendish,’ * The Flying Dutchman," &c. 

“This new naval romance will not merely sustain the Teputa- 
tion already acquired by the popular author of * Cavendish,’ but 
it will confer on its writer tbe distinction of being the first to 
avail himself of the wide ate which the all-powerful agent of 
modern times, steam, has opened to the enterprise of the naval 
novelist as to all the rest oft the world. We are not among those 
who believe that our literature of fiction bas busied itself with 
naval incident and character till the reading world has grown 
tired of them; but even if this could be shown to be the case, 
the line now adopted by the clever author of ‘Cavendish’ is so 
entirely new, and affords scope for so much in the way of inci- 
dent and description which has not yet been touched upon in 
works of naval fiction, that this circumstance alone, and the 
curiosity it is calculated to excite, would be enough to command 
attention to the nove’ ‘ore us, even if it were less full of 
action, = wand © cit nt than it is.""—Naval and Mili- 
tary Gaze' 

ts Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


LAVOISNE’S ATLAS IMPROVED. 


AVOISNE'S GENEALOGICAL, HISTORI- 
CAL, CHRONOLOGICAL, AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
ATLAS. 4th edition, extended and improved by the followin 
additional ‘Tables: a new Genealogical Table of the House o 
Saxony, exhibiting in the branch of Saxe Coburg and Gotha the 
Ancestry and Family of Her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert 
—Two Addenda Maps, continuing the Genealogical Tables of 
all the Royal Ay of Europe to the year 1843—and ‘Tables 
of Chronological Events, Coaeuen Tables, &c. to the same 
eriod, forming a General and mpiete Guide to Ancient and 
Mod odern History, now = Sighty-three Maps. Price 
Five Guineas, handsomely half-bound morocco, gilt leaves. 
Gardiner & Son, 20, Princes-street, Cavendish-square. 




















Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 28s. bound, 
DIARY OF THE TIMES OF 

HARLES THE SECOND. 

By the HON. HENRY SIDNEY, afterwards EARL OF 
ROMNEY; including numerous Letters of the celebrated Coun- 
tess of Sunderland, and other distinguished Personages. 

Edited, with “- by R. W. BLENCOWE, Esq. 
Also, just ready, 


| MARMADUKE WYVILL, or TIE MAID'S REVENGE: 


An Historical Romance. 
By the Author of ‘Oliver Cromwell.” 3 vols. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Moriberoush-strect. 


OBBS & CO."S RELIEVO MAP of ENG- 
LAND and WALES.—The object of this novel applica- 
tion of embossing is, to give additional interest to a Scientific 
Study of Geoorapny and Geotocy.—'the various hills are 
exhibited in relative proportion, and no expense has been spared 
to render the Map accurate and deserving of British patron- 
age. The copies coloured geologically comorieg the latest ar- 
rangement of strata approved by the P: fthe 
Suciety 
Coloured and Varnished, stout cardboard, 10s. 6d, 
Coloured geologically, 13s, 6d. 


Framed and Varnishod for Libraries, Offices, &c, 
4s, 6d., or 78. 6d. ex 
London : Dobbs & Co. 134, Fleet-street, and 13, S,bo-square, 
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Sales dp Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 


By HENRY SOUTHGATE & Co.. at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street. on THURSDAY, June 15, at 1 o'clock, 
COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, &c.; comprising choice 
Engravings and brilliant Proofs of the works of many of the 
most eminent English and goselge Artists—a variety of Water- 
Colour Drawings and Paintings by celebrated Masters—English 
Portraits and Foporrapby. to illustrate Granger, Pennant, &c, 
—Portfolios, with and without leaves; &c. &c. 


On FRIDAY, June 16, and following day, at 1, 

A COLLECTION of BOOKS in History, Theo- 
logy, Natural and Political yn Astronomy, Mathema- 
ties, Arts and Sciences, and General Literature. Also a great 
pomber of Modern Popular Novels and Romances, Magazines 

views. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
CHELMSFORD—VALUABLE LIBRARY. 

Mr. R. K. DAVIS has received instructions to SELL BY 
AUCTION, at Mr. Abrey's Upholstery Show Rooms, near the 
Shire Hall, on MONDAY and TUESDAY, the 19th and 20th 
June, 1843, at 11 o'clock each day, 

VALUABLE and COSTLY COLLECTION 
of BOOKS, late the Property of a CLERGYMAN, re- 
moved for the convenience of Sale. 

The Collection comprises upwards of 2000 Volumes, embracing 
the Works of the most esteemed Authors in Theology, Civil and 
Ecclesiastical History, Biography, Voyages and Travels, Poetry 
and the Drama, Fiction, Natural History, Botany, Husbandry, 
Gardening, Arts and Sciences, and Modern Miscellaneous Litera- 
ture, all in the best condition, and many Volumes splendidly 
bound and illustrated. 

May be viewed the previous Friday and Saturday, and Cata- 
logues had at the place of Sale; at the principal Inns at Brent- 
wood, Colchester, Cambridge, Bury St. Edmunds. Ipswich and 
Norwich; and at the Auctioneer’s Offices at Waltham Cross, 
and No. 65, Mark-lane, London. 


HIGHLY VALUABLE LIBRARY—FREE FROM 
DUTY 








a 








By T. M. FISHER, (by order of the Assignees of John Buxton, 
a Bankrupt,) on MONDAY and TUESDAY, the 19th and 20th 
days of June, 1843, at the Picture Gallery, behind the Ex- 
change, Ducie-place, Manchester; 8 = 
forenoon punctually at 11 o'clock, 


HE Curious and Highly Valuable LIBRARY 
of Mr. John Buxton, selected by him with singular judg- 
ment and care, and containing many works of the greatest 


scarcity and value. 

The ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS include amongst many 
others, a perfect copy of the works of the Elder Piranesi, imp. 
folio, a very early copy of the original work, capital impressions 
of the Roman plates, in splendid preservation—Vitruvius Bri- 
tannicus, 3 vols. imp, folio, 1715-28—Palladio, 4 vols. imp. folio— 
Designs and Plans of Inigo Jones, 2 vols.—Carter’s Ancient Ar- 
chitecture of England. 2 vols in 1, royal folio—Pugin’s Specimens 
of Gothic Architecture, 2 vols. 4to.— Britton’s English Cathe- 

rals—Winkle’s British Catbedrals—Hann’s Architecture of 
Bridges, 2 vols.—Perrault's Treatise on Columns—Langley's 
Gothic Architecture—Soane’s Designs, and numerous Plans, 
Elevations, and Sections of Cathedrals, Chapels, and other 
Public Buildings. a ‘ee / 

The FRENCH WORKS comprise Histoire de Gil Blas, 4 vols. 
8vo.—Les Chroniques de Froissart, 16 vols.—Histoire des Fran- 
Gals, 21 vols., ant’ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes,16 vols 8vo., 

r Sismondi—Sismondi de la Literature, 4 vols.—Les (Euvres 

e Moliére, 2 vols. imp. 8vo.. illustrated by Tony Johannot, 
Grimm and Diderot, 16 vols.—Histoire de la Révolution, 10 parts, 
par M. Thiers, and Fables de !a Fontaine, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Among the ITALIAN BOOKS will be found Alfieri, Tragedie, 
6 vols. royal 8vo.—Winckelmann delia Arte e del Disegno, 3 
vols. 4to —Decamerone di caccio, 5 vols. 8vo.—La Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata, 2 vols. 4to.,and others. __ 

In SPANISH are selections from the Spanish Poets, 19 vols.— 

uevedo, 10 vols.—Don Quixotte, 3 vols. 4to.—Obras de Lope de 

ega, 21 vols. 4to.—Las Comedias de Calderon, 4 vols. imperial 


8vo., and . 

In GERMAN, Ludwig Tieck’s Sammtliche Werke, 2 vols. imp. 
8vo.—Goethe’s Werke, 20 vols.—Schiller’s Theatre, 5 vols.— 
Wieland’s Sammtliche Werke, 35 vols. Mie 

The EK and LATIN CLASSICS comprise T. Livius, 8 
vols. 8vo.—Terentii Comcedia—Oratores Attici, 16 vols. 8v0.— 
Platarchi Opera, 12 vols. 8vo.—Platonis Opera, 11 vols.—tine 
copies of Homer, Herodotus, Aristophanes, Euripides, Demos- 
thenes, and a perfect set of the Delphin Classics, complete, in 


185 vols. royal 8vo. 3 - 
The ILLUSTRATED WORKS consist of Galerie du Musée 
—. 10 vols. imp. 8vo., original impression—Galerie du 
orence et du Palais Pitti, 58 nos. imp. folio—Annales du Musée, 
%5 vols. 8vo.—Denon's Voyage, 2 vols. 4to. and folio Atlas, 109 
aps—1 Monumenti dell’ Egitto e della Nubia, 2 vols. 
8v0. and 32 parts, imp. folio—Sculture della Villa Borghese, 3 
vols. 8vo.—Collection of 38 fine Outline Engravings, after Thor- 
Id inckel "sM nti Antichi—Der Cid—Lock- 
hart’s Spanish Ballads—Jennings’ Landscape Annual, 5 vols.— 
Boydell's Hogarth, 52 Nos. imp. folio, fine impression—Lodge’s 
Portraits, 12 vols. imp. 8vo. proofs—Jackson on Wood Engraving 
—and Canova's Works, engraved in Outline by Moses, imp. 8vo. 
The ENGLISH WORKS include Boydell’s splendid edition of 
Steevens's Shakspeare, 9 vols. royal folio—The original folio 
edition of Shakspeare, London, 1623, and Shakspeare, 16 vols. 
0.—The Dramatic Works of Shirle » Wycherley, Congreve, 


each 








Ben Jonson, Massinger, and others—Murphy’s Life of Garrick 
—Sir Walter Scott's Life of Napoleon Bonaparte—The Waver- 
ley Novels—Scott's Poetical Works—Roscoe’s Lives of Leo X. 
and _ Lorenzo de Medici—Walpole’s Letters—Hume’s History of 
England and Smollett's Continuation—Lord Bacon’s Works, 10 
vols.—Dr. Johnson’s Works, 9 vols.—Rogers’, Cowper's, and 
Churchill's Poems—Milton's Poetical Works—Hume’s Essays— 
inglis's Spain, Suiteeriond, France, Norway, and the Channel 


slands—Capt. Marryatt’s Diary in America—McTagart’s Three 
Years in Canada—Hakluyts’, Sir John Maundeville’s, South- 
ate's, Bruce’s, Burnes’, Caillie’s, Denham and Clapperton’s 


ravels — Nicholson's Introduction to Natural Philosophy— 
Aiken's Manual of piscvelegy —Lyell Principles of Geology, 
4 vols.—Webb on Painting—Bryan’s Dictionary of Painting, 2 
vols, 4to.—Parke's Chemical Catechism—Calmet’s Dictionary of 
the Bible and Illustrations of the Hels Scriptares— Walton's 
Comosete Angler— Todd's Johnson's Dictionary, and many 
others. 

May be viewed on Friday and Saturday, the 16th and 17th of 
June, and Catalogues had at the place of sale, or from the Auc- 
tioneer, 17, Pri treet, Manch 








Early in July will be published, in a handsome volume imp. 8vo. 


Illustrated by a large Map of the Mer de Glace of Chamouni, 
Lithographed Views and Plans, and Engravings on Wood, 
RAVELS THROUGH the ALPS of SAVOY 


and other Parts of the PENNINE CHAIN, with Observa- 
tions on the Phenomena of GLACIERS. 
By JAMES D. FORBES, F.R.S., Sec. R.S.E. 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Institute of France, 
and Prof, of Na’ i i 


. ae 
Stationers’ Hatt Court, June 8, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN LITERARY AGENCY, 





History, Voyages, &c. 

EIGHT YEARS’ RESIDENCE in PERSIA, 
among the Nestorian Christians; with Notices of the Ma- 
hommedans. By Rey. JUSTIN PERKINS. With 27 highly- 
coloured Engravings of Costume, Scenery, Portrait of Mar 
Yohannan, Maps, &c., 8vo. 18s. Boston, 1843. (Just pub- 
lished). 

MEMOIR on INDIA and AFGHANISTAN. 
By Gen. HARLAN, (of Philadelphia), Counsellor of State 
to Dost Mahommed, Ameer of Cabul. 12mo. 5s. 


The HISTORY of the HAWAIIAN or SAND- 
WICH ISLANDS. By J.J. JARVES. Royal 8vo. with 25 
fine Illustrations, 16s.—*,* The Author's Edition. 

The RUINED CITIES of YUCATAN. By 
B.M. NORMAN. New edit., with 50 Illustrations, 8vo. 16s. 





The Oregon Territory. 

The EXPEDITION of CAPTAINS LEWIS 
and CLARK to the ROCKY MOUNTAINS, MOUTH of the 
COLUMBIA, &c. New edition, with large additions from 
recent Travellers, 2 vols. 8s. 

REPORT (to Congress) on the NORTH-WEST 
COAST, the OREGON, &c. By R. GREENHOW. Royal 
8vo. with Map, 7s. 6d. 


FARNHAM’S TRAVELS to the ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS, &c. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

The BOOK of the INDIANS; or, Biography 
and History of the Indians of North America, from its first 
discovery to the year 1841. ByS.G. DRAKE. With nu- 
merous Plates and Portraits, royal 8vo. 18s. 8th edition. 


The BOOK of the NAVY (of the United States). 
12mo. Plates, 7s. 6d. 

INCIDENTS of a WHALING VOYAGE. 
By F. A. OLMSTED. 12mo. Plates, 7s. 6d. 


The LIFE of GEORGE WASHINGTON. By 
JARED SPARKS. A new edition, with 5 Illustrations, 
royal 8vo. 28s. 

SKETCHES of DISTINGUISHED LIVING 
CHARACTERS of FRANCE. Translated by R. M. WALSH. 
Comprising: Thiers —Chateaubriand — Lafitte — Guizot — 

ult—Lamartine—Berryer—La Mennais—Victor Hugo— 
Dupin —Béranger—Odillon Barrot—Arago—George Sand, 
&c. With a Portrait of Thiers, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

FRANCE: its KING, COURT, and GOVERN- 
MENT. By Gen. CASS. 5s. ‘ 

SPEECHES and FORENSIC ARGUMENTS. 
By DANIEL WEBSTER. A new volume (the 3rd) 8vo. 14s. 

LA FONTAINE’S FABLES. Translated by 
E. WRIGHT. A splendid edition, with 240 fine Illustra- 
tions, 2 vols. royal &vo. 48s. 

SONGS and BALLADS, translated from the 
German of Uhland, Birger, Kérner, &c., (Ripley's Speci- 
mens of Foreign Literature, Vol. 14). 8vo. 8s. 

TECUMSEH: or, the Western Indians Thirty 
Years Since. A Poem [‘‘of great genius”). By G. H. 
COLTON. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


The ORAL SYSTEM of TEACHING the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. By JEAN MANESCA. Fourth 
edition, 8vo. 18s. 


*,* This work is in high repute in the United States. 
ATTRACTIONS of LANGUAGE: a popular 
View of the Natural Language in the Animate and Inani- 
mate World. ByB.F. TAYLOR. i2mo. 6s. 


A TREATISE on CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
By JOHN MILLINGTON, C.E. Royal 8vo. with Plates, 21s. 
A TREATISE on MORTARS and CEMENTS. 
By Col. TOTTEN, United States Army. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


COTTAGE RESIDENCES: a Series of De- 
signs, &c. By A.J. DOWNING. 8vo. Plates, 14s. 





Metaphysics, &c. 
An EPITOME of the HISTORY of PHILO- 
SOPHY. By Prof. HENRY, (of New York). 2 vols. 18mo. 8s. 
The LIFE of JEAN PAUL RICHTER: with 
his Autobiography. 2 vols. post 8vo. 14s. 
PSYCHOLOGY: a New System of Mental Phi- 
losophy. By Prof. SCHMUCKER. 7s. 
ELEMENTS of MORAL SCIENCE. By Pre- 
sident WAYLAND. Sixth edition, post 8vo. 9s. 
ELEMENTS of PSYCHOLOGY, from the 
French of COUSIN. By Prof. HENRY. Third edition, 


Messrs. WILEY & PUTNAM have now ready the following New 
Works :— 


and Interesting 


ELEMENTS of MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Prof. UPHAM. Fourth edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 193. 


PHILOSOPHICAL TREATISE on the WILL, 
By Prof. UPHAM. 12mo. 7s. 

IMPERFECT and DISORDERED MENTAL 
ACTION. By Prof. UPHAM. 18mo. 4s. 


RIPLEY’S SPECIMENS of FOREIGN 
LITERATURE, chiefly from Cousin, Jouffroy, Constant 
De Wette, &c. Vols. L. to XIV., post 8vo. 8s. each. , 





Classics, &c. 
HERODOTUS. With Notes by C. 8. WHEELER, 
A.M. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


The GORGIAS of PLATO. With Notes by 
Prof. WOOLSEY. 7s. 7 


SELECT GREEK TRAGEDIES. With Notes 
by Prof. WOOLSEY. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

HOMER'S ILIAD. With Notes by Professor 
FELTON, and Flaxman’s Designs. Royal 8vo. 14s. 

A GREEK READER. By Prof. Fettoy, 
Post 8vo. 8s. 

A GREEK GRAMMAR. By E.A.Sopuoctzs, 
A.M. 6s. 

A MODERN GREEK (Romaic) GRAMMAR, 
By the Same. 6s. 6d. 

A GRAMMAR of the GREEK IDIOMS of 


the NEW TESTAMENT. From the German of Professor 
WINER. Royal 8yo. 21s. 





Medical Books. 

MENTAL HYGIENE; or, an Examination 
of the Intellect and the Passions: designed to illustrate 
their Influence on Health and the Duration of Human Life. 
By WM. SWEETSER, M.D., Professor of Medicine, &¢, 
New York. Post 8vo. 7s. 

ELEMENTS of HYGIENE; or, the Influence 
of Atmosphere, Locality, Climate, Food, Clothing, &c. on 
Health. By Prof. DUNGLISSON. 8vo. 21s. 

NEW REMEDIES, and their Preparation, &c. 
By Prof. DUNGLISSON. Fourth edition, 8vo. 18s. 

The PRACTICE of MEDICINE. By the 
Same. 2 vols. 32s. 

A TREATISE on the DISEASES of CHIL- 
DREN. By Dr. STEWART. 8vo. 18s. 

JAHR'S HOMEOPATHIC PHARMACO- 
PEIA. Translated by Dr. KITCHEN. 8vo. 12s. 





Theology—Biblical Literature. 
BIBLIOTHECA SACRA; or, Tracts and Essays 


on Topics connected with Biblical Literature and Theology. 
Edited by EDWARD ROBINSON, D.D., Professor in the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York; Author of Biblical 
Researches in Palestine, &c. Quarterly. No. I. February, 
1843. pp. 204, 6s. 

ConTeNTs oF No. L.: 

Researches in Palestine, by the Editor, compiled from 
various communications received at different times, from 
the Rev. E. Smith, and Rev. 8. Wollcott. With a map 
of the country around the sources of the Jordan. 

Sketches of Angelology in the Old and New Testaments. 
By Moses Stuart, Professor in the Theological Seminary, 
Andover. 

On the reputed Site of the Holy Sepulchre. By the 
Editor. In reply to allegations contained in the Oxford 
* Essay on the Ecclesiastical Miracles.” 

ConTENTs OF No. IL. (Now ready), &vo. 6s. 

The Druzes of Mount Lebanon. By Prof. Robinson. 

On the Manuscripts and Editions of the New Testament. 
By Prof. Stuart. 

Marriage of a Wife's Sister. By Dr. Robinson. 

Doctrine of Expediency. By Pres. Wayland. P 

Biography of Gesenius and Nordheimer. Dr. Robinson. 

Works of Pres. Edwards. By the Same. 

The METHODIST QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Vol. XXV. April. 5s. 
The NEW ENGLANDER: a Quarterly Theo- 
logical and Literary Review. No. IL 4s. 6d. 

The AMERICAN BIBLICAL REPOSITORY. 

New Series, No. XVIII. 7s. 6d.; small paper, 5s. 
PROF. BUSH'S NOTES—viz. Exodus, 2 vols. 
10s.; Genesis, 2 vols. 10s.; Leviticus, 5s.; Joshua and 
Judges, 5s. 
BARNES'S NOTES—New Testament, 6 vols. 





12mo. 7s. 6d. 





tural Philosophy in the Uni t ° 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh. ee 





4s. 6d. each ; Isaiah, 3 vols. 42s. 


N.B.—Most of the above are New Books or New Editions, just imported. A GENERAL CATALOGUE may be had GRATIS. 
WILEY & PUTNAM, Publishers and Importers of American Books, Stationers’ Court. 
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BAUDRY, Bookseller, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris. 


NEW ITALIAN and FRENCH PUBLICA- 
LA GUERRA del VESPRO SICT- 


LJANO. Ovvero un riodo delle istorie Siciliane del secolo 
XU. Seritto da ICHELE AMARI. Seconda edizione 
riveduta dall’ autore ed accresciuta di nuovi documenti. 
Parigi, 1843, 2 vols. 8vo. 10s. 





COLLETTA—STORIA del REAME 
di NAPOLI. Dal 1734 sino al 1825. Parigi, 1843, 2 vols. 
$vo., 108. 


GIANNONE—STORIA del REGNO 


di NAPOLI, sino al 1733. 11 vols. 8vo., 22. 15s, 








STORIA della COLONNA INFAME, 
@i ALESSANDRO MANZONI. Edizione alla quale furono 
aggiunte, come appendice, le Osservazioni sulla Tortura di 
Pietro Verri. Parigi, 1843, 1 vol. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 





HISTOIRE de la COLONNE IN- 
FAME, par MANZONI, traduite par ANT. DELATOUR. 
Paris, 1843, 1 vol. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 





I PROMESSI SPOSI di AL. MAN- 
ZONI. Edizione riveduta dall’ autore. Storia delia Co- 
lonna Infame. Original edition, illustrated by 450 highly- 
finished Wood Engravings. Milano, 1840, 1 vol. imperial 
vo. of 864 pages, stitched, 27. 3s. 

The same bound in full gilt cloth, 2/. 5s. 


MANZONI—I PROMESSI SPOSI. Nuova 

edizione, fatta su quella riveduta dall’ autore, 1842, 1 vol. 
Sy0., 58. 
—- I MEDESIMI, colla STORIA 
della COLONNA INFAME, e le Osservazioni sulla Tortura. 
Parigi, 1843, 1 thick vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Steel En- 
gravings, 8s. 





I PROMESSI SPOSI. Nuova edi- 
zione, 1843, 2 vols. 12mo., with Portrait and Woodcuts. 
Cheap and correct edition for the use of Schools. 


I MEDESIMI, colla STORIA 
della COLONNA INFAME, e le Osservazioni sulla Tortura 
di Pietro Verri. 2 vols. 12mo., with Portrait and Woodcuts, 
9s. 











IL CONTE di CARMAGNOLA, 
ae, e POESIE VARIE. 1840, 1 vol. 32mo., Portrait, 


OPERE COMPLETE di A. MANZONI, che 
contiene I PROMESSI SPOSI, edizione fatta su quella rive- 
duta dall’ autore; LA COLONNA INFAME con le OSSER- 
VAZIONI SULLA TORTURA di P. Verri; le TRAGEDIE 
e le POESIE; LA MORALE CATTOLICA. Parigi, 1343, 
5 vols. 12mo., Portrait, 17s. 





OSSERVAZIONI SULLA TORTURA di 
Pietro Verri. 1843, 1 vol. 12mo., 2a. 


CONFESSIONI. Poesie varie di TOMMASEO. 
Parigi, 1838, 12mo., 3s. 





GEMME, o RIME SCELTE di POE- 
TESSE ITALIANE, ANTICHE e MODERNE, Cioé: Ca- 
milla Searampa, Vittoria Colonna, Veronica Gambara, Gas- 
para Stampa, Suor dea de Bardi, Laura Terracina, Chiara 
Matraini, Laura Battiferro, Isabella Andreini, Faustina 
Marrati Zappi, Gaetana Passerini, Petronilla Paolini, ed 
altre antiche e contemporanee. Parigi, 1843, 1 yol. 32mo., 
vellum paper, very neat edition, 3s. 





VALERY’S ITALY: 


HISTORICAL, LITERARY, AND ARTISTICAL 
TRAVELS IN ITALY. 


AN ACCURATE and COMPLETE GUIDE 
to TRAVELLERS and ARTISTS. By M. VALERY, Libra- 
rian of the royal palaces of Versailles and Trianon. Trans- 
lated from the second improved edition by C. E, CLIFTON. 
With a map of Italy. 1842, 1 thick vol. 12mo., in two co- 
lumns, containing the 3 8vo. vols. of the French edition, 15s. 


VOYAGES HISTORIQUES, LITTERAIRES 
. ARTISTIQUES, en ITALIE, ou I'Indicateur Italien. Par 
VALERY, bibliothécaire du roi aux palais de Versailles 
tt de Trianon. Deuxiéme édition, enti¢rement revue et 
considérablement augmentée, 3 vols. in-8, contenant, outre 


les cing de l’édition préced P P 
ed Pp lente, la valeur d'un volume en 


To be had of Dulau & Co. Soho- ; i 
> square ; Rolandi, Berners- 
st: Barthés & Lowell, Great Marlborough-street ; Nutt, 
eet-street ; W. Jeffs, Burlington-arcade. 


NEW AND IMPROVED CHURCH AND CHAMBER ORGAN, 


MANUFACTURED BY H. C. LINCOLN, 
Organ Builder to Her Majesty the Queen, 
And to their late Majesties George the Fourth and William the Fourth; 
AND BUILDER OF THE ORGANS IN 
HER MAJESTY’S CHAPEL ROYAL, BRIGHTON. 
HER MAJESTY’S PALACE, THE PAVILION, BRIGHTON. 
HER MAJESTY’S CHAPEL, DEVONPORT. 





MR. LINCOLN has just had the honour to receive oe 
Incumbent 0! 


following testimonial from the Rev. W. FP. H. Hoorrr, 
Withington :— 





Withington, Manchester, March 27, 1843. 


Mr. Lincotyn has just completed an Organ for my Church, which was opened by Dr. GAuNTLETT on Friday the 17th, 
and Sunday the 19th, of thismonth. The Instrument has given the most complete satisfaction to me and to all who have 
felt an interest in its erection. The best judges both amongst my own people and of persons unconnected with the Church 
have pronounced it perfect—unsurpassed in its softness, richness, and variety of tone. I have pleasure in adding that 
Mr. Lincotn has treated us with considerable liberality, has acted with openness and uprightness, and as becomes a 
tradesman of the highest respectability—has spared neither labour nor (I may add) expense in fulfilling his contract to the 
utmost, and has devoted himself strenuously, not to say enthusiastically, to the work of turning out an Instrument that 
should give perfect satisfaction to the Committee of gentlemen concerned in its erection. In this he has completely 
succeeded ; and I shall be happy if my recommendation secures him further patronage. 


W. F. H. HOOPER, Incumbent of Withington. 





Orcan Manveacrory, 196, Hien Hotzorn, 


MR. LINCOLN solieits the attentioa of the Nobility, 
Clergy, and the Professors and Amateurs of Church Vocal 
and Instrumental Music, to the peculiarities and advan- 
tages of the great and numerous improvements he has 
recently adopted in the construction and arrangement of 
the Church and Chamber Organ. These alterations have 
been made with a view of affording an increased efficacy 
to the Organ, in rendering its support to a large Congre- 
gation, and in the performance of Church Instrumental 
Music. The effect gained is such, as to combine the breadth 
and variety which distinguish the Continental Organ, with 
the universally recognised sweet and silvery tones produced 
by the English mode of voicing and finishing the pipes. 

The advantages gained by the adoption of the new mode 
of coustruction, are unquestionable,— 


lst. The Organ has a more weighty and solemn character 
of tone, which is gained by the introduction of the new 
Stops, called the Bourdon, Tenoroon, and Quint. 

2nd. It has a more brilliant and silvery character, from 
the new mode of arranging the Sesquialteras, Mixtures, 
and by the use of a new Stop, called the Doublette. 

3rd. It has a more soft and varied character, from the 
circumstance, that instead of the Instrument only possess- 
ing one Flute, it has three, four, or even six, all of which 
combine with the new Stops in producing an entirely new 
quality of tone to the Organ, and which is admirably adapted 
to the purposes of Psalmody. These flutes are called the 
Claribel-F lute, the Oboe-Flute, the Wald-Flute, the Suabe- 
Flute, the Piccolo, and the Flageolet. 





4th. It has more breadth and body of tone, from the 
adoption of a new method of manufacturing the Reed 
Stops. These are made to speak, so as to combine the 
weight of a Diapason with the fullest tone which it is pos- 
sible to give toa Reed Pipe. The new Reed Stops are called 
the Posaune, the Trombone, the Cornopean, the Soft Horn, 
the Corno-Flute, the Clarionet, the Trumpet, the Clarion, 
the Oboe, and the Octave Clarion. 

5th. A distant, subdued, and piano effect, combined with 
brilliancy sufficiently prominent to keep up the voices, is 
gained by the Tenoroon Dulciana, a new Reedy-toned Dul- 
ciana, and the Echo Dulciana Cornet, a Stop of five ranks 
of Pipes, which has been copied from one in the celebrated 
Organ of Cologne Cathedral. 

6th. More Pipes are obtained to each Key than has yet 
been attained, and at a less expense; and it must be evi- 
dent, the greater number of Pipes of differing qualities of 
tone that can be brought to bear upon each Key, the 
greater must be the musical resources of the instrument. 

7th. The Sound-boards are made to contain nearly double 
the work of the ordinary sound-boards, and the wind chests 
nearly double the quantity of wind. 

8th. No money is thrown away upon useless mechanism, 
but the greatest attention is paid to cieate music in every 
possible variety and combination. 

9th. Although the compass of the Keys is apparently con- 
tracted to CC, in effect the Organ extends to CUO, as every 
Key on the Manual has it with its Unisons, the Octave be- 
low; thus, in fact, the instrument has the same compass as 
the Organ in St. Paul’s Cathedral, without the disadvan- 
tages attending the old compass. 





MR. LINCOLN begs to refer to the foll wing Organs, as examples of the new manner of combining great 
power and variety at a small expense. 
The New Organ in the Church of St. Thomas, the Rolls, Chancery Lane ; (Opened in Nov.) 
The New Organ in Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate Street ; (Opened in Dec.) 
The New Organ in the Church, Withington, Manchester ; (Opened in March.) 
The New Grand Organ now erecting in the Cathedral Church of St. David. 





From Dr. J. CLanKE WuitTFieLp, Professor of Music to the 
University, Cambridge. 


I have employed Mr. Lincoln at Trinity and St. John’s 
Colleges, during my residence at Cambridge, and therefore 
can vouch for the superiority and durability of his work, 
as well as for his moderate charges. It is my opinion that 
the Diapasons of Mr. Lincoln possess more of the sweetness 
of the celebrated ‘“‘ Father Schmidt” than those of any 
other Organ Builder of the present day. 





From Mr. Atrwoop, Organist of St. Paul's Cathedral, and 
Composer to the King. 
I have the pleasure to inform you that I think the Organ 
built by Mr. Lincoln an instrument possessing a fine quality 
of tone, great power, and very complete in all its parts. 





Testimonial from the New Cuurcn Committekr, Newington, 
and Mr. Purxis, Organist. 

The undersigned feel highly gratified in expressing our 

opinion upon the Organ built by Mr. Lincoln for the said 
Church ; and testifying to the great satisfaction he has given 
therein, not only with respect to its internal construction, 
mechanism, and powers, but also to the very fine and 
superior quality of tone it so eminently possesses, and of 
which it is scarcely possible to convey a sufficiently just and 
adequate idea. 
A. Cyrit OnsLow, Rector. 
Givsert ELLiott, Minister. 
Joun Purkis, Organist. 

(And all the Committee.) 


(Signed) 





MR. LINCOLN submits the following TESTIMONIALS from distinguished Organists, the late Dr. Clarke Whitfield, 
Mr. Attwood, Mr. Thomas Adams, Dr. Gauntlett, and Mr. Purkis, as to the Character of his style of Organ Building: 


Testimonial from the New Cuurcn Committee, Camberwell, 
and Mr. Tuomas Apams, Organist. 

The undersigned deem it only common justice to Mr. 
Lincoln to express the very high and general satisfaction 
which he has given in the erection of an Organ in such new 
Church: without any written contract, he completed, within 
the time stipulated, all, and even more than in his tender 
he had engaged to perform, without claiming a single extra. 
Of the appearance of the Organ, of its internal mechanism 
and workmanship, and above all of its powerful yet mellow 
and most beautiful tone, it is scarcely possible to convey a 
just idea of the praise which has been bestowed upon it by 
all who have seen and heard it. 

Joun GeorcGe Srortr, Vicar. 
JoHN VANE, Minister. 
Tuos. ADAMs, Organist. 

(And all the Committee.) 


(Signed) 





Testimonial from Dr. GAUNTLETT, Organist of Christ Church, 
Newgate Street, London, and of St. Olave's, Southwark. 

Mr. Henry C. Lincoln has erected two Organs on my new 
plan, and has two others now in progress. I have much 
pleasure in recording my opinion of his merits. In the con- 
tracts which he has executed under my superintendence, I 
have ever found him, although exceedingly moderate in his 
price, yet very desirous to give his employers every advan- 
tage. The internal mechanism and the outward decoration 
of his work have been finished in the best style. The metal 
and manufacture of his pipes have been of high excellence; 
and every portion of his instrument has been completed 
-_ the same uniform attention to its durability and due 
effect. 








Mr. Lrncoxn has the honour to announce 
A New and improved CHURCH BARREL ORGAN ; 
Also the CONCERT ORGAN, for the SALOON or DRAWING ROOM; and 
The APOLLONICON, or SELF-ACTING ORGAN, 
For the mechanical Performance of Symphonies, Overtures, Choruses, &c. 
MR. LINCOLN continues to Manufacture The OLD ENGLISH UNISON and GG CHURCH ORGAN, 
To which he gives some new Characteristics by means of his newly-invented Flute, Reed, and Diapason Stops. 
He also reconstructs the Old Instruments upon the New Plan. 
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THE 


BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


OF THE 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 








Vol. 1, Part 1, Aa to AGATHOCLEA, 8vo. 
12s. cloth. 


Vol. 1, Part 2, AGatnoctrs to ALEXAN- 
DER III. of Scotland. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


Vol. 2, Part 1, ALEXANDER of Seleucia to 
AMEILHON. 8yo. 12s. cloth. 


Vol. 2, Part 2, AmMErNocLEs to ANTELMI 
(Leonce). 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


Vol. 3, Part 1, will be published on the 1st 


of Ocroner. 
To be continued Quarterly. 
THE WORK WILL PROBABLY NOT EXCEED 
THIRTY VOLUMES. 
There is also a Monthly issue in Parts, each 
containing one-sixth of the volume, 4s. sewed. 
Part XII. was published on the \st Instant. 


In completing the First Two Volumes of 
this Work, the Committee think it only just 
to those engaged in it to express their satis- 
faction that a task so extensive and difficult 
as that which the Society has undertaken, has 
hitherto been accomplished with a far greater 
share of success than they had reason to hope 
for. 

The labour of preparing a Biographical Dic- 
tionary, according to the plan laid down in 
the Editor’s Preface, may be estimated by the 
fact that in the Two Volumes just completed 
are contained more than 3,000 Memoirs. To 
each, with scarcely an exception, are added, 
the authorities on which it is founded. And 
when it is observed that many of these Me- 
moirs, whether from the inadequacy of mate- 
rials, or from the want of interest in the 
personal incidents of the life, occupy only a 
few lines, the preparation of which must have 
cost, in almost all cases, much research, and 
required the exercise of discretion, the Com- 
mittee think it not unfitting that they should 
express how deeply they feel indebted to those 
gentlemen who have assisted them in this under- 
taking, and of whose names they now give 
a list. 

§. Birch. 

G. L. Craik. 

W. B. Donne. 
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REVIEWS 


The Harmony of Form. By D.R. Hay. London, 
Blackwood. 
Jsit true then that “we need little know- 
ledge but that which clothes and feeds us,” that 
which works our steam engines, spins our cotton, 

ws our corn, sails our ships, rules our colonies, 
makes our laws and executes them? Is the 
useful and the sensible the only real in nature ?— 
Js gold the great good, and wealth the chief hap- 
iness?—or is it, on the other hand, true that the 
oman mind is to itself the most real of existen- 
cies—that moral right and moral wrong are 

wers more mighty than wealth or want—that 
the acquisition of truth, the attainment of worth, 
and the appreciation of the beautiful, are pur- 

es of life and of death, incontrovertible and 
momentous ? 

The study of the true, the good, and the beau- 
tiful, has formed an important occupation of life 
in all highly civilized nations, and has been in- 
culcated by the truest patriots and the highest 
philanthropists.—Science, virtue and beauty form 
the noblest elements of creation and of the 
human soul—they form the first objects of our 
national institutions, the highest elements of a 
national character and the best themes of a na- 
tionalliterature. To quote adistinguished modern 
moralist, ‘a people should honour and cultivate 
that literature which expresses and communicates 
energy of thought, fruitfulness of invention, force 
of moral purpose, a thirst for the true, and a 
delight in the beautiful.” 

It would be a great step in the advancement 
of our national civilization, were the love of the 
beautiful and the power of appreciating the value 
of its manifestations more intimately mixed up 
with the associations and habits of our country- 
men. That we have artists of high powers— 
architects of consummate skill—that we have, 
or have had, Barrys and Cockerells, Wilkies and 
Ettys, Landseers and Mulreadys, Flaxmans and 
Chantreys, and Westmacotts, is matter of national 
congratulation ; but does little to prove the ex- 
istence of a high standard of national taste. The 
habit of enjoying the beautiful, and the power of 
appreciating it, should pervade the national cha- 
racter, should determine its national institutions, 
and be diffused among the peasantry of our streets 
and hamlets. ‘The farmer and the mechanic 
(we quote Channing once more) should cultivate 
the perception of beauty.”—* Every man should 
aim to impart this perfection to his labours.” 
Were every man a judge and appreciator of 
beauty, then indeed might we expect forms of 
loveliness and grace to pervade the regions of 
domestic and every-day life, to replace, in our 
streets, the expensive ugliness of our street de- 
coration—in our homes the vulgarities of orna- 
mental deformity—and in our churches the dis- 
tortionsand anomalies of meretricious decoration. 
It is in the cottage and the church that national 
taste must receive its best lessons, and until the 
love of beauty and the intelligence of its principles 
pervade the national character, it can never sus- 
tain a high standard of national art. To educate 
the community in the beautiful, is the first con- 
dition of a high state of art. High art, to be en- 
couraged, must be widely appreciated and highly 
enjoyed, and it is most true of works of taste and 
genius, as of profound investigations of philoso- 
phy, that they “can only be estimated and en- 
joyed through a culture and power corresponding 
to that from which themselves have sprung.” 

We hail, therefore, with delight the appear- 
ance among us of any evidence of progress to- 
wards the diffusion of correct principles in taste, 
of accurate knowledge in art. The critical hand- 
books of our national galleries and our national 





edifices—the critical tours of our cognoscenti— 
the better specimens of our illustrated literature, 
such as we have lately noticed, evince the pro- 
gress of our national mind in esthetical know- 
ledge, its increasing appreciation of zsthetical 
ena we receive the work before as 
a harbinger of better times—as an index of the 
wider diffusion of knowledge in art. 

Not that we pledge ourselves to the sound- 
ness of all Mr. Hay’s peculiar views. There is 
much matter in his work for friendly argument, 
and some for severer discussion; but ‘‘a grain 
of truth is above a bushel of chaff,” and we 
welcome with pleasure contributions to a theory 
of beauty. Even a wrong theory is much better 
than none, and leads sooner to truth than the 
absence of all system. It is often easier to cor- 
rect the errors of others, than to create their 
inventions. In esthetics, as in physics, we may 
adopt the aphorism of Bacon—“ Citius enim 
emerget veritas e falsitate, quam e confusione, 
et facilius ratio corriget partitionem quam pene- 
trabit massam.”’ 

‘ Hay on Harmonious Colouring’ formed the 
precursor to ‘ Hay on Harmony of Form.’ The 
former work was chiefly designed to correct and 
direct the public taste in the decorations of do- 
mestic life; the present has a higher aim—the 
determination of the forms and proportions 
which give to objects and structures a maximum 
of beauty. 

The very words themselves—‘ Harmony of 
Form,’ imply a theory. The association of a 
word which expresses a physical phenomenon 
cognizable to only one of the senses, and the 
transference of this word into the domain of ano- 
ther sense, which recognises none of even the 
most striking objects of the former, is a stretch 
of language which, if it imply the reliance of the 
theory on no firmer basis than an analogy drawn 
from sound, and transferred, without further 
reason, as a sufficient cause into the domain of 
visible beauty, would hardly be recognised as 
having a strong claim on general and immediate 
acceptance. Analogies between numbers, sounds, 
colours, and geometrical figures, have often been 
speculated and theorized on, even from the earliest 
periods of science and art. The seven sounds, 
the seven colours, the seven planets, have formed 
numerical analogies which were fancifully 
adopted, century after century, as foundations 
for speculation; and after affording much 
pretty speculation, have successively been for- 
gotten: the association between harmony of 
sound and beauty of form, does not, therefore, 
appear at first sight to promise an important or 
valuable physical analogy. 

It is this analogy, however, which forms the 
basis of Mr. Hay’s ‘ Theory of Proportion in 
Architecture.’ We proceed to consider the vali- 
dity of this analogy, and to examine in how far 
the investigation is attended with useful results. 
Premising, however, this observation, that whe- 
ther we agree with Mr. Hay’s views, or differ 
from him, we equally regard the attention he 
has bestowed on the subject, and the interest 
his investigation must awaken in the readers of 
his book to examine for themselves, and search in 
works of art for its illustrations and tests, as 
benefits conferred on the public, and as valuable 
contributions to the progress of zesthetical science. 

We have said that the harmony of sounds 
is made the basis of Mr. Hay’s theory of the 
harmony of forms. In other words, he infers 
that those figures will please the eye which have 
the same proportions as the elements of a har- 
monic chord have to each other: and that the 
same steps in proportion will please the eye 
which in a pleasing melody succeed each other 
in the relations of sounds, 





The relations of sound to number appear to 





be very remarkable; and it is equally remark- 
able, that all nations appear to have united in 
their opinions regarding the beauty of certain 
great relations of sound. A learned theorist 
remarks on this subject: —“ We have heard the 
songs of the Iroquois, the Cherokee, and the 
Esquimaux, of the Carib, and the inhabitant of 
Paraguay ; of the African of Negroland, and of 
the Cape; and of the Hindoo, the Malay, and 
the native of Otaheite; and we have found 
none that made use of a different scale from our 
own, although several seemed to be very sorry 
performers by any scale.” When to this we 
add that the musical scales of agreeable sounds 
in China, Ancient Egypt, and Greece were in 
the most important points identical with our 
own, we are forced to recognise a standard of 
taste in sound, which holds out strong reasons 
to wish that this scale should contribute to 
beauty in form—its own definite scale of pro- 
portion. It is not, perhaps, unworthy of remark, 
that in the times of Pericles and Phidias, music, 
geometry, and number, were sciences of the 
highest order, and formed the elementary studies 
of the distinguished men of Greece in that classic 
period of art. 

The numerical relations of harmonious sounds 
may be understood by our readers without difli- 
culty, if they will follow us through a very 
simple demonstration. We presume that the 
string of a bow formed the earliest and simplest 
instrument of music; indeed, it is frequently 
represented on ancient monuments in this capa- 
city, and the string formed from an animal sub- 
stance, and, as we know, of great strength, must 
have corresponded very closely with a Roman 
harp-string of the present day. Let our readers 
then take a bow in a state of tension, or let them 
try its close representative, one of the long strings 
of the modern harp or violoncello. We believe 
that the relations of musical notes may be tho- 
roughly understeod in this way better than in 
any other, and we believe that the true origin of 
instrumental scales is fully explained by a very 
simple process. Let our reader, then, whom we 
suppose to have a delicate ear and a dexterous 
hand, apply himself to the string which he has 
selected towards the bottom of the harp, or the 
bow-string; then let him, by measurement or a 
good eye, place his finger precisely on the centre 
of the string, from stop to stop, (it is well that 
the pedal connected with this string, and, in- 
deed, all the pedals, be pushed down as far as 
a and let him then strike the string with 

is right finger, so as to twang it in the usual 
way; it is well known that the sound he will 
elicit is the octave above the sound which the 
string will produce when not touched in the 
middle by the finger: now this octave is univer- 
sally known to sound in harmony with the 
original (or fundamental) note of the string, 
therefore the relation of a string to its half cor- 
responds to the relation of the natural note of 
the string to the natural note produced by one 
half length. Hence the proportion of any note 
and its octave has been identified from the ear- 
liest times with the numbers one and two, that 
is,—a note is to its octave above as 1 : 4. 

This may be said to be only an analogy; it is, 
but it is astrong one, and we proceed to strengthen 
it. Galileo was the first to prove that the vibra- 
tions of the string when sounding the octave are 
precisely double in number of those made by it 
when sounding the original note; thus confirm- 
ing and deciding, by unquestionable physical 
proof, the necessary indissoluble connexion be- 
tween the octave sound and the number two. 

There are two views of this relation : first as 
regards the length of a given string, the sound 
is to its octave as 1 to}; but if we take the 
number of vibrations in the string, (or it may be 
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flute, or organ-pipe, or voice, indifferently, for 
all the relations of vibration are identical, what- 
ever the origin of the sound,) the number of 
vibrations in the octave above is double the 
number of the vibrations in the octave below, 
or the former proportion inverted, being two to 
one—(call the sound of the original note DO, and 
that of the octave po). 

Next we request our reader to raise the finger 
of his left hand till it be twice as far from the 
lower end of the string as from the upper end, 
thus leaving the upper part one-third part of the 
length of the whole string, and resting the point 
of his finger gently on this spot, let him strike 
or twang the upper part (near the middle of that 
division), with a finger of his right hand (imme- 
diately after striking, both hands may be re- 
moved, with advantage to the sound). The tone 
thus produced is in perfect harmony with the 
two former, but it is produced by one-third part 
of the original string. Let us call this tone 
sot, and we have this note designated by the 
number }$; or, if we consider the number of 
vibrations, these, when measured, are to the first 
note in the relation of three to one. The fol- 
lowing notes are, therefore, truly represented 
thus, both physically and geometrically :— 


DO Do SOL note. 
One Two Three vibrations. 
} 4 4 length of string. 


We beg our (patient?) reader next to place 
the finger of his left hand nearer the upper end 
than formerly, till the part below his hand be- 
comes three times as long as the part remaining 
above his hand—the upper part is now one- 
fourth part of the whole length of the string— 
let him strike this as formerly—the clear tone 
emitted is another harmonic note, and would, if 
sounded along with the former, harmonize 
agreeably with all or any of them. Its vibra- 
tions have been measured and ascertained to 
be quadruple in number of the first note DO, 
and therefore double of those of the second har- 
monic note po—call this note do, then we have 
now educed from this single string the following 
notes, all in harmony with each other, and re- 
presented by the four first ordinal numbers. 

DO bo SOL. do note. 

One Two Three Four vibrations. 

} 4 } 4 length of string. 

The next steps are similar, but as the results 
increase rapidly in interest as we go forward, we 
beg for ourselves the reader’s pardon, and for 
himself no little patience ; but will hope that if 
he be either a lover of music, of beauty, or 
truth (beautiful for its own sake) he will have his 
reward. 

The reader is now requested to place the tip 
of the little finger of his left hand on the divi- 

ion four which he last found—let him now 
allow the tip of the second finger to touch the 
string naturally, and with ease to himself, and 
let him take off the little finger, and then strike 
the string as formerly with the right hand, the 
tone will be clear and full; if not, a little adjust- 
ment of the finger will make it so—where this 
is done, the upper division of the string is ex- 
actly one-fifth part of the whole length—the note 
is harmonious when sounded with any of the 
former—let us call it m1. Its vibrations have 
been found to be five to one of po, and its length 
of string is}. In like manner, the first finger 
of the left hand, in the position formerly de- 
noted, will fall upon a point 1 of the length of 
the string from the top—the string will make 
six vibrations for one of the first, and give the 
note so/,—and if the thumb of the left hand be 
alone allowed to touch the string, it will cut 
off } of its length, and give a harmonious sound 
to all the rest, vibrating eight times while the 
whole string would vibrate once. 

Thus then we find, under the fingers of the 
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left hand, the following notes, which are called 
the common chord, being harmonious when 
sounded together, and so agreeable to the ear, 
that in modern instrumental performance they 
rarely appear without accompanying each other : 
they are thus related to numbers. 
do MI sol - do 
Four Five Six oa » 

On the whole, then, we find in the series of 
natural numbers an harmonious system of 
sounds, to which the name of Natural Harmo- 
nics is appropriately applied. These are sounds 
which in physics are most perfectly adapted to 
the constitution of matter in vibration, which a 
string most readily and spontaneously gives out, 
and which are best adapted to the organization 
of the human ear, and our perceptions of plea- 
surable sound, and stand thus :— 


DO po SOL do ut sol — do note. 
One Two Three} Four Five Six — Eight | vibrations. 
ie att a td i 


These are the notes, by producing which in 
great variety, and with perfect readiness, pre- 
cision, and ease, Paganini used to delight and 
thrill his audience. It is strange that this 
subject has not been followed up and legiti- 
matized in Art. To apply these notes with 
success, the violin should not be tuned, as now, 
in fifths, but in a fourth and a fifth; then placing 
the first finger gently one-eighth up, from the 
nut towards the bridge, all the notes of the dia- 
tonic scale will find themselves immediately 
under the other fingers without any further arti- 
fice; if to this we add the further artifice of an 
artificial nut formed by the fingers, and a har- 
monic stopped by other fingers, we immediately 
acquire a wide range of these harmonic notes. 
Much study of these principles, with a delicate 


| organization, are necessary for success in using 
| the natural harmonics; but the rich mine b 
beauty, hitherto almost unworked, would ampl 

repay the artist for his toil. None who have not 
heard the dexterous and quiet use of them made 
by their great master, when unostentatiously 
playing the quartett music of our older classic 
authors, can have an adequate idea of their 
value, their admirable truth, and wonderful 
powers of expression. 

But we have forgotten our ratios—they extend 
from one to eight ;—but why, our readers ma 
and must, ask, why not the number seven—why 
not that magical, most interesting, most perfect 
of numbers, seven. Alas, why but that the 
sound it makes is a most unseemly and un. 
manageable one—like some members of some 
cabinets, it is very good in itself, but imprac- 
ticable to work with others. Thus, then, our 
beautiful theory among the Platonists of the 
casual virtue of number, slips from under our 
feet. 
produced the best of sounds and of harmonies, 
gives the worst. 

Let us not, however, because of one imprac- 
ticable member, reject a body that are them- 
selves practicable and useful. All the useful 
numbers we have got, are 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,8; 
and of these, 1, 2, 3, 5, are all the simple num- 
bers; four being compounded of 2 by 2, six of 
2 by 3, and eight of 2 by 2 by 2; so that the 
harmonious numbers are in this view, 1, 5, 3, 2, 
which in their combinations make up complete 
diatonic HARMONY. 

But in melody, the truth stands thus with 
reference tonumber. Taking our former range 
of the common chord, do, m1, sol, do, or }, }, }, }, 
the proportions of the diatonic scale of melody, 
or rather of harmony with melody, is as follows: 





Table of Numerical Proportions of Sounds and Intervals of the Common Scale of Musical Sounds. 


I. do (re) mi (fa) sol (la) (si) do Notes. 
i. 4 (3) 4 (#5) 4 (3) (%)_—s_s Lengths of string. 
un & (4) 5 (54) 6 (6%) (74) 8 Number of vibrations relative to IL 


Iv. 24 27 30 32 36 40 
Nee Ne eee 


5 Proportions of line above, when re- 
45 48 { duced to whole numbers. 


v. Pt al % * é % 
VI. 4 $ ts 4 H H 4 Ratio of diatonic intervals. 
a a a 


I. The first line in this table corresponds with 
the common progressions of the diatonic scale. 

II. The second line shows the length of string 
producing each tone proportionally to the pri- 
mary length of string. 

III. The third line shows the number of 
vibrations forming each note, in the same time 
that the original string makes one vibration. 


In this it will be observed, that do, mz, sol, do, | 


the members of the common chord, are whole 
numbers, and the others are fractional; there- 
fore we have multiplied them all by six, to form 
whole numbers in the same proportion, as a 
mere matter of convenience, and we have placed 
these in the next line. 

IV. Consists of numbers in the same propor- 
tions as those above without fractions: these 
numbers represent the number of vibrations 
actually utile in a given time in forming each 
note; thus, while a string sounding do makes 
24 vibrations, that sounding re makes 27, m1 30, 
and so on. 

V. From line IV. it is apparent that the note 
re requires 3 vibrations out of every 27 more 
than do; mi requires 3, out of every 27, more 
than re ; fa, 3, more than mi; and sol, 4 more 
than fa; and so on. These measures are the 
numerical values of the intervals between the 
notes, and form line V. 

VI. Inline VI. we have taken fractions equal 
in value, but simpler in form, to those in line V. 
We see by inspecting the table, that the inter- 
vals between do and re, fa and sol, la and si, 


are all equal to § (called a major tone) ; that the 
intervals between re and mi, also between sol 
and la, are only } (called a minor tone); and 
between mi fa and si do, only 7,, being each a 
semitone. 

VII. In line VII. we have reduced these 
values of notes of the scale to the same denomi- 
nation, whence we find that the successive values 
| of the notes are as the numbers 45, 40, and 24; 
| that is, that the value of a major interval or tone 
| being 45, that of a minor tone is 40, and that of 
/a semitone 24: (there are distinctions of semi- 
| tones which we do not require to investigate at 
| present.) 
| The true intervals of an octave are, therefore, 
| 45, 40, 24, 45, 40, 45, 24: total 263. 
| Our readers are now in a favourable position 
| to judge of the extent to which Mr. Hay is right 
| or in error, when he rests his rules for propor- 

tions of harmony of form on the numerical rela- 
‘tions of the intervals in the diatonic scale of 
music. 

Mr. Hay represents (as is frequently done) an 
| octave by the length of the circumference of a 
| circle. He divides this into twelve equal parts, 
numbered successively 0, 1, 2, 3,.... 12: 
he takes the two first, 0 to 2, as a tone; the two 
second, 2 to 4, as a tone; the next, 4 to 5, asa 
semitone; 5 to 7 as a tone; 7 to 9 as a tone; 
9 to 11 as a tone; and 11 to 12 as a semitone. 

Let us see the consequence of this. We have 
seen that the sum of all the true intervals of an 
octave makes up 263: dividing this by 12 w 
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on Mr. Hay’s principle, 21}4 as the value of 
‘. semitone, and double this, or 43%, as the 
yalue of his tone; his numbers are, therefore, 
given as below, and the true numbers under 


them :— 


Total. 

Do re mi Sa sol la si do ” 
las, }4348 434§ 214) 4349 43}9 4349 21) 263 
Thome} 45 40 24 45 40 45 24 263 


Whence we conclude that the scale which Mr. 
Hay has adopted for his laws of proportion and 
beauty of form does not coincide with the true 
hysical relations of the scale of music,—that 
fis melody of form would not, if transposed to 
music, please the rude or the cultivated ear of 
man. 

The popular mode of speech, which represents 
each tetrachord as made up of two tones and a 
semitone, with an interval of a whole tone be- 
tween them, or the octave as composed of five 
equal intervals and two half intervals, making 
up six full tones, is merely a convenient form of 
speech, and is very far from representing the 
true relations of the actual sounds. It is easy 
to see that a general notion of this kind is a most 
insufficient basis even for a plausible theory. 

Are we, therefore, to reject the whole of Mr. 
Hay’s theory, because he has rested it upon an 
unsound foundation? This is a curious instance 
(not without parallel either in science or art) of 
most sound conclusions drawn from false pre- 
mises. Let us then reject its errors and repair 
its foundations. Shall we demolish the exquisite 
Tower of Pisa because its foundation has proved 
false to it? nay, rather let us try to prop it up and 
repair the foundation, and place a structure of 
merit on an appropriate foundation. 

Mr. Hay is wrong when he asserts that cer- 
tain proportions are beautiful, because they are 
those of the notes which in all the combinations 
of harmony and melody of sounds are most 
pleasing. His proportions, as assigned to form, 
are most correct and most beautiful: they 
are not, however, those of the beautiful sounds 
to which he assigns them, and are not therefore 
beautiful. But it does not follow that because 
they are not therefore beautiful, they are neces- 
sarily therefore not beautiful ;—on the contrary, 
the beauty, whose proportions he assigns, has 
been the beautiful of all time—at least, of all 
civilization. 

It is only necessary to glance the eye over 
Mr. Hay’s eighteen beautiful plates, to learn 
that, however we may differ from him as to why 
beauty is, we cannot dissent from him as to what 
is beautiful. We feast the eye with geometrical 
symmetry as we turn over the figures on his 
plates. 

_We shall next week proceed to discuss with 
him what the proportions of beauty are, and 
why they are so. 





Diary of the Times of Charles the Second. By 
the Hon. H. Sidney, afterwards Earl of Rom- 
ney, including his Correspondence, §c. Edited 
by R. W. Bidaes, Esq. A.M. 2 vols. 
Colburn. 

We are at times so weary of the artifice and 

pretension of modern literature, that a down- 

right dull book, like this, comes as a welcome 
relief. To be sure, it is more than reasonably dull, 
but that is seen in a moment ; and the reader may 
therefore dip here and there, according to his 
leisure or humour, or fairly go to sleep over it, 
satisfied that he has not lost much by his idle- 
ness or indifference. The Diary is a very meagre 
affair,—a mere outline of personal proceedings 
for some eighteen months, during the greater 
part of which time the writer was resident 
abroad, as Envoy to the States of Holland ; and 
the Letters have little historical value : the best 
are from his sister (Waller's Saccharissa,—the 





Lady Dorothy, afterwards Countess of Sunder- 
land,) and slate to family matters and arrange- 
ments, from which, we occasionally get an in- 
sight into the morals, such as they were, and 
the manners of the age. Henry Sidney him- 
self appears to have been a very common-place 
person—handsome, dissolute, and intriguing,— 
although, from his position and the progress of 
events, he was enabled to play a somewhat con- 
spicuous part in the Revolution of 1688, and 
was proportionally honoured and rewarded by 
William, who created him Earl of Romney. 
The historical value of these papers is, indeed, 
so small, that it would be mere waste of time to 
hunt for the few paragraphs that incidentally 
throw a light either on characters or events; we 
shall, therefore, confine ourselves to the gossip. 
Our starting point shall be two letters from an 
unfortunate person of the name of Worthley, 
who, we are told, was “of an ancient family 
and highly connected, who, unfortunately for 
herself, upon the death of her husband, fell in 
Sidney’s way, and lived with him as his mistress 
for twenty years. At length, deserted and in 
distress, having in vain applied to Sidney, she 
threw herself at the feet both of Charles and 
James, and published her case and her injuries 
to the world. From among many of her letters 
of appeal to him, the two following have been 
selected as written in a milder and quieter spirit 
of remonstrance than many others.” 

The boldness of her remonstrances is very 
much in the spirit of the women who figured in 
the days of Charles the Second :— 

** June 18th, 1689. 

“My Lord,—I wish some good angel would in- 
struct my pen to express something that would in- 
cline your Lordship to moderate your hate towards 
me that have loved you only too well, and would 
increase that slender portion of love you have for 
your own honour. Could your Lordship make crip- 
ples of my tongue and pen, by confining me to a 
jail, as well as my limbs, you might then hope for a 
conquest ; but, my Lord, though I am perfectly lame, 
and have in a manner quite lost the use of my limbs, 
yet my pen will never lose its vigour, nor will 
my tongue be silent. How happy should I now 
esteem myself if I could say or do anything that 
would make you reassume your former good-nature ! 
but do not misconstrue me, my Lord ; I mean only 
that part of your good-nature that would oblige you 
to do what is reasonable, and not to return to your 
embraces. Your Lordship must pardon me if I still 
am perfectly yours without desiring your conversa- 
tion. Iam the best-natured fool living, but it is not 
to that degree as to bea silent fool neither. I would 
willingly, if your Lordship pleases, take a little fresh 
air between this time and Michaelmas, and all that 
at present I desire your Lordship to do is to let me 
have half a year’s money next Monday. You know 
that I have lately begged that you would be pleased 
to send me a 100/. to pay some small debts,.... 
Pray, my dear Lord, do not deny me so poor a busi- 
ness as a little money now at Midsummer, for fear it 
may again transport me to do something that will go 
very much against the grain with me to do towards 
the man that in my soul I do adore and still love too 
well. Iwish I did not. I am sure you never loved 
money well enough to deny me or anybody any rea- 
sonable sum out of a meanly miserable esteem for 
dross, but you have no other way to be revenged on 
me but to strip me naked and confine me; but, my 
Lord, how poor and how ignoble a revenge is this of 
yours to me, a poor, deluded woman, that hath loved 
you above myself, nay, above heaven or honour, and 
hath generously spent my youth with you in discon- 
tent and suffering! Whereas I might have had 
plenty and ease with others; and, if my too great 
confidence in your great worth and honour and gene- 
rosity has betrayed me to irrecoverable ruin, yet, my 
Lord, you must certainly pity me, though you hate 
me: but I will not yet despair but that I may live 
to hear my Lord Sidney say, that he hates himself 
because he hated her, without any just cause, who is 
sincerely yours, “ G. WorTHLEY. 


“ P.S, My Lord, though there was too much noise 


eee 





in King Charles’s and King James's Court, let me 
humbly beg of your Lordship not to be, by your con- 
tinued cruelty to her (who is not envious, but happy 
in seeing you so), the author of any new noise in 
King William’s and Queen Mary's Court; for I 
assure your Lordship I do not desire it, for I am now 
wholly inclined to peace, love, and Christian amity. 
I hope you do not forget your hopeful son in Hol- 
land; and that you had my letter, with the inclosed 
bill, that came to me from him. 





* July 6th, 1694. 

“My Lord,—My creditors’ unreasonable proposals, 
which I hope Colonel Fitz Patrick has acquainted 
you with, have obliged me to withdraw from London 
for the present, till I know what your Lordship would 
have me to do; and I wish you would consider that 
you must one day come to die, and that it will be 
too late when you come to lie upon a deathbed to 
wish you had been more kind and considerate of my 
sufferings for so many years together, and that now I 
must abscond or else bring your name upon the 
public stage, which you, if you please, may see I am 
very unwilling todo. I must now beg of your Lord- 
ship to order me another quarter’s money, or I must 
return to London sooner than I am willing. How I 
wish I were to accompany King William in his pro- 
gress into Cheshire; that I might once before I die 
make a visit to the good old wooden house at Stoak, 
within three miles of Nantwich, where I was born 
and bred; and, if your Lordship does attend on the 
King in his progress, let me beg of you to make a 
step to Stoak; ‘tis but fourteen miles from West 
Chester, and I hear the King goes to Chester. You 
will find my cousin, Edward Mynshull, will give you 
a very generous entertainment, and so will my cousin, 
Sir Thomas Mainwaring, of Badelly ; and Stanley, 
of Houghton ; and Chemley, of Vale Royal; and 
forty more of my relatives there, if you please to do 
them the honour of visiting their innocent, clownish 
habitations ; and when you have viewed Stoak Hall, 
where I was born (for so it is vulgarly called), then 
I must beg of your Lordship to tell me whether you 
don't think it was an agreeable portion for me to be 
attended from your door by a Constable and a Beadle. 
Gaysworth, too, will be able to entertain you—that 
was my great grandfather's: but my Lord Maccles- 
field complains that the old house is ready to fall upon 
his head. I love Gaysworth, because my mother 
was born there. I remember you told me you had 
been at Brewerton Green. I like Stoak as well— 
you will find my Lady Brewerton and her daughters 
at the good old house on Brewerton Green—the 
young ladies live there like nuns. I wish Queen 
Mary would make them courtiers, and I wish your 
Lordship would incline to do what is reasonable by 
me, that I might go into Cheshire and there end my 
days. I should enjoy more happiness in one month 
in Cheshire than I have done in all the twenty-five 
years I have misspent in London. My Lord, I wish 
you a pleasant progress, and that you may meet with 
as much satisfaction as you desire. And if your 
Lordship will please to order me a 100/. as I have 
desired, it will be a satisfaction to me to pay poor 
people that want bread. If, my Lord, you will be so 
kind as to make a visit to Stoak, pray ask my cousin 
Ned Mynshull whether the heir of Pool be likely to 
outlive me or not, for if he were dead the estate 
comes to me, and, though it be but 400/. a year, yet 
it will be acceptable to me, if it be but to pay her 
debts who is sincerely yours till death, 

“ G. WorrHLey.” 


The fragment of another letter shows that 
the spirit of this woman was not broken by her 
misfortunes. She thus wrote to her cousin, Lord 
Brandon :— 

“I am sorry Mr. Sidney is so credulous as to be- 
lieve all the idle inventions of malicious people 
against me and my son, which, if he were not per- 
fectly blind, he might see is only pure spite and 
malice. He treats me with a great deal of cruelty, 
which I think is very severe, first to have spent my 
precious youth so dismally as I have done, and now, 
for a reward of all my sufferings, to be abused and 
despised, and my son rejected, as if he were none of 
his, and all this to please his great Mistress; but he 
will find I have more than an ordinary soul, and, 
though I cannot manage a sword, a pistol I can; 
and, if he does not think good to make me some 
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better satisfaction for the many years of my youth 
which he has obliged me to spend with him, I shall 
pistol him and be hanged for him, which I had rather 
do than sit still and starve, or be any longer a laugh- 
ing-stock.” 

During his residence abroad, Henry Sidney 
was elected member for Bramber. The follow- 
ing letter from his agent gives the particulars, 
and contains some historical names of interest : 

London, Sept. 1, 1679. 

“Most Honoured Sir,—We have at last now dis- 
patched the business at Bramber, though we met 
with great difficulties, lying under several disadvan- 
tages, as that of your not being there, nor in England, 
nor known to any of them; this made for the 
Gorings, both Henry Goring and Peircy, who have 
been formerly chosen there: then, what you will be 
surprised at, your brother Algernon made an interest 
for one Sir Charles Woosley, who was one of Oliver’s 
friends, and he seems to be mightily disgusted because 
you should stand at Bramber, where he intended 
once tostand, which I have taken upon me to answer 
to Sir Jo. Pelham, that you knew nothing of it. It 
seems he had a great desire to be a Member, and 
therefore Penn, and Sir John Fagg, and such men, 
made him interest in several places ; and the design, 
as I find since, was to get Woosley in, if he got in 
anywhere else. Penn (us I presume you will hear 
by a better hand) wrote to Sir Jo, Pelham that your 
standing at Bramber would make a greater feud be- 
tween you and your brothers than is between you and 
the elder; unless, for an expedient, your interest and 
Sir Jo. Pelham’s credit were engaged for that worthy 
patriot, C. W.: whether this were only cunning in 
Penn, or true in your brother, I cannot well say ; but 
I believe you have the most cause to take the matter 
ill from him, who, after he knew you stood, should 
have turned by and put in a stranger; this added to 
the trouble and your charge, for he having been there 
about eight days before the election, and given money 
to some in the town, and made his learned speech 
with thanks for their good will to him, and recom- 
mended to them that gent., and left ten or twelve 
guineas to thank them as was pretended, and left 
instructions and promises with some of that party of 
107, a man, which works powerfully under hand. 
Those promises on the one hand, and Mr. Goring’s 
frequent treats and drinkings on the other, made us 

-spend much more than we should, to keep our party 
firm. Mr. Westbrooke wishes us well, but durst not 
appear against his friends and neighbours, the Gorings; 
but we had an indefatigable friend of Mr. Turner, 
who lives on the spot, who, by the credit he had with 
the Burgers, and the powerful charms we urged of 
feasting and drinking, made your interest so great, 
that the day before the election, after some treaty on 
the points, Mr. Peirey Goring consented to desist, if 
he might have his charge reimbursed, which was 
readily consented to; for I found by this you would 
prevent all grudges between the Gorings and the 
Bridgers, and which was more, it would prevent any 
ill-will between Sir Jo. Pelham and those who, a few 
days before, had been at the election of knights for the 
putting by of Sir J. Fagg, who lost it; and the two 
brothers, Sir Jo. and Sir Nicholas Pelham, carried it. 
The charge he was at, he says, was 80/., which I have 
engaged to pay this week ; ’twas more than we thought 
it could have been, but it is not to be imagined what 
those fellows, their wives, and children, will devour 
in a day and night, and what extraordinary reckon- 
ings the taverns and alehouses make, who, being 
Burgers, are not to be disputed with on that point. And 
now, Sir, I am coming to tell you we have spent you 
almost 2007. more, and have been no ill husbands 
neither; but, if we had not met with the difficulties 
aforesaid, half this expense would have served. And, 
if ever there should be the like occasion, you are sure 
of Bramber ; for Peircy, I reckon has passed over 
his interest for ever. They long very much to see 
you, when you come over (which I begin to hope 
to hear of); Mr. Pelham and I have engaged 
they shall have that satisfaction; Mr. Pelham was so 
kind as to go over with me, and came again the day 
of election, though very wet ; Sir Jo. sent over half 
a buck, with which we treated bravely. I made it 
an article that the gentleman should declare amongst 
the Burgers that he did desist, and that he would take 
it as well if they were for youas for him; and, to do 
him right, he owned a great respect for your family, 





and, in particular, for yourself; and, if they would 
choose a stranger, he knew none more worthy; but 
this could not be brought into example to leave the 
neighbours and gentlemen of the country; but he 
having his residence at Maidstone, we thought him 
as much a stranger as you, Sir. I have now given 
you an account of all the most serious parts of this 
affair: there are many things I might add, which are 
too long and impertinent, and therefore I shall say no 
more of that matter, unless I beg leave to tell you, 
that you would have laughed to see how pleased I 
seemed to be in kissing of old women, and drinking 
wine with handfuls of sugar, and great glasses of burnt 
brandy, three things much against the stomach, yet 
with a very good will, because to serve him I most 
honoured. I hope, Sir, you will pardon this tedious, 
indigested matter, which you find strangely huddled 
together, as it came into the mind of, Sir— 

“Your most obedient and most dutiful servant, 

“ G. Spencer.” 

Algernon Sidney is several times mentioned 
by the Countess Dowager of Sunderland, but he 
does not appear to have been much liked :— 

“ My brother Algernon, upon my sending to know 
how he did when he was ill, has come to me three 
times, and I believe will continue it, for he seems 
very well pleased with it. We have never said one 
word of any difference, and I never contradict him 
when he says such things as that Sir William 
Coventry is no more an able man than a handsome 
man.” 

Other family matters are occasionally touched 
on in these letters; indeed, the letters of 
Saccharissa are the best in the collection, and 
remarkable for their homely good feeling and 
good sense :— 


“February 19th, 1679. 

“Your kind letter does so delight me, I would fain 
say something that would be the portrait of my heart, 
but I am so dull. Though my Lord Halifax has sent 
for his family, I hope he will come up himself before 
everybody disperses. He can be without them here, 
but not very well there, because company comes to 
nim. Nan Savile hath no regret but to be at her 
cousin’s wedding. I think all is agreed upon now. 
The articles were sigued yesterday, a..J the gentleman 
had leave to wait upon his mistress. My brother is 
gone home, and the writings are to be drawn. The 
marriage must be at Holland*. In some respects I 
am sorry for it. My sister had a great mind to come, 
and I should have been glad to have seen her. My 
brother thought it would be more expense, and not 
handsome, because of his great relations: I believe 
he did consider this the more. Mr, Algernon never 
goes to them, though they have sought him, so that I 
have wondered at it often. All the women went to 
see him; the married Pelham and the two sisters, 
and the men did; but he has used them so abomin- 
ably, they are ashamed of it, though he did before the 
treaty of this marriage: they would some of them 
lay it upon that. I told them, if anybody would 
bring a better, I would change my party. I had no 
bride, but I saw some thought this too good. For my 
part, I think neither of them well married, but this is 
a good deal better than Montague, though she calls 
him her pretty dear, and kisses him a thousand times 
in a day. I tell Lucy she shall not do so; her’s will 
be much such a pretty dear. Nan Savile is very 
comical about this business; sometimes they are 
great friends and very jamiliar. Mr. Pierpoint has 
promised her, that if he is so happy as to have Mrs. 
Pelham, and that she is willing, they shall come to 
Rufford this summer. This is an article of marriage 
that has given great satisfaction. The thing has been 
done that I did not much approve of, but I said no- 
thing. Mr. Pierpoint readily did consent to it, but I 
thought it so little athing forthem toask, which is, that 
if she dies and leaves no child, the 2000/. to be paid at 
her father’s death shall not be paid, or returned again 
if it be. This was a foresight of Tom Pelham’s. For 
our friends at court, my Lord Sunderland is as well 
as anybody; how long, God knows! as long as it 
does, I must tell you nobody has a truer friend at 
court than you have of him. Hyde and Godolphin, 
his supporters, are never from him, with her [the 
Duchess of Portsmouth] at Little Ombre. The 
players have been disturbed again by drunken people’s 


— 








* The ancient seat of the Pelhams, in Sussex. 





jokes. They called my Lord Arran a rogue 


one Fitzpatrick pointed at Mr. Thinne, and eallea 
him that petitioning fool, and swore a hundred oaths: 
he said that he deserved 20,000/. a-year, but that 
fool deserved nothing. My Lady Scroope writes to 
me, that Mr. Saville is sometimes a very impertinent 
minister ; he is more than ever with her, in what he 
writ hitherto. She is in as ill hands as can be for her 
They are treacherous creatures. I wish a good speedy 
end of your embassy, and that you were a simpl, 
gentleman in my chamber again. My Lady Lisle 
has another boy; the two grandfathers and the 
Duchess of Albermarle did christen it. Our brother 
made her Grace stay.above two hours for him, and 
she had not many more to stay in town. I am yours 
with a very true affection, D.s” 

The following paragraphs also contain cha- 
racteristic traits of the age :— 

“TI have but little time, and am not well. I must 
not forget my business, which is for Mr. Pierpoint; he 
has in Holland some pictures, of considerable value 
he thinks them, and he says they are prohibited 
goods ; most of them are Popish pictures, but not a 
crucifix amongst them. If you can, without incon. 
venience to yourself, get them over for him, you will 
do him a great favour, and I will let you know where 
they are as soon as I hear from you. * * You must 
needs hear of the abominable disorders amongst us, 
calling all the women whores and the men roguesin the 
playhouses—throwing candles and links—ealling my 
Lord Sunderland traitor, but in good company; the 
Duke, rascal; and all ended in * God bless his High- 
ness the Duke of Monmouth. We will be for him 
against all the world.’ I am told they may be fined 
a great deal if they are prosecuted. Two of these 
are knights of shires, Sir Scroope How, and my Lord 
Wharton’s eldest son; the only sufferer yet is 
Porter. * * His majesty and his City of London are 
upon very good terms. When he supped this week 
at the Mayor's, the people showed as much of affec- 
tion and duty as the expressions at such a time could 
be. The Lady Mayoress sat next to the King, all 
over scarlet and ermine, and half over diamonds, 
The Aldermen drank the King’s health over and 
over upon their knees, and wished all hanged and 
damned that would not serve him with their lives and 
fortunes. They attended him to Whitehall at two 
o’clock in the morning; they would not trust him 
with his guards, who were all drunk, but brought 
some of their own, and they all went merry out of 
the King’s cellar. The next day they came in a full 
body, to give both the King and Duke thanks for 
the honour they had done them. The Mayor isnow 
as well affected as anybody, and was as ill.” 

The following is from the Diary :— 

“ Monsieur Campricht, dining here, told me of a 
Doctor who undertakes to get gold out of the sand of 
the sea. He is of Spire ; his name is Doctor Becker. 
The first experiment was made before the Pensioner 
at Haarlem, and some other of the States; then they 
made the report of it, and they think it feasible, and 
have agreed to give him 50,000 crowns, and two in the 
hundred of all he makes; he undertakes that the 
profit shall be a hundred in a hundred; next week 
the experiment is to be made at the house for casting 
ofcannon. The States that saw the experiment are 
sworn to secrecy. In April he proposed this. Mr. 
Rockwood thinks he is a cheat: he hath had thoughts 
of going into England; he is as poor as other 
chymists use to be.” 





A Manual of Gold and Silver Coins of all 
Nations, struck within the Past Century. By 
Jacob R. Eckfeldt and William E. Du Bois, 
Assayers of the Mint of the United States. 
4to. Philadelphia, Wiley & Putnam. 

Various causes combine to render a new 

work like the present necessary once in about 

every twenty years. While some states disap- 
pear from the list of independent nations, others 
are rising into existence, or passing under the 
rule of new dynasties; and in many of those 
countries which undergo neither national nor 
territorial mutation, alterations from time to 
time take place in the denominations or standar 
of the currency. ‘Thus, the ‘ Traité des Mon- 
naies’ of M. de Bonneville, in 1806, and Dr. 
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Kelly's ‘ Universal Cambist,’ the last edition of 
which appeared in 1821, have now become, ina 

at measure, useless; and Messrs. Eckfeldt 
and Du Bois, who hold the office of Assayers 
in the Mint of the United States, have, in con- 
sequence, undertaken the laborious task of giv- 
ing to the commercial world this new guide to 
their monetary transactions. 

The work consists of six divisions, or chap- 
ters. The first briefly explains the general and 
well-known principles of coinage, and the rea- 
sons which have in all ages led to the use of 

ld, silver, and copper, for that purpose. The 
next chapter, which forms the bulk of the volume, 
details at length the — of coinage of vari- 
ous nations; giving the order of succession in 
each, with such historical facts as bear upon the 
metallic currency, the legal standards, the an- 
nual production of the precious metals, if any, 
and tables of the gold and silver coins: these 
tables specify the denominations and dates of 
the coins, the reign or government under which 
they were struck, with their weight, fineness, 
pe value, according to averages obtained by 
operations —_ (in most eases) large quantities 
of pieces taken in fair condition out of actual 
circulation. The third chapter treats of gold and 
silver bullion, and gives much useful information 
on the different, and sometimes curiously fraudu- 
lent, forms in which the precious metals find 
their way to the Mint of the United States. 
Chapter 4. is devoted to the consideration of 
counterfeit coins, and of the various tests, sen- 
sible, mechanical, and chemical, for distinguish- 
ing them from the true. Chapter 5. explains 
the method of testing the fineness of the precious 
metals, and especially gold, by their specific 
gravities, and contains an elaborate table of the 
specific gravities of gold and silver at different 

des of fineness, and variously alloyed. The 

t division consists of sixteen plates of coins 
of various countries, with ample descriptions. 
There is, besides, an appendix, containing a 
variety of useful tables on the statistics of 
coinage. 

From this summary of the contents of the 
work, it will be seen that it is intended for the 
merchant and bullion dealer, rather than for the 
numismatist. The cabinets of our collectors are 
almost exclusively confined to coins of this 
country and classical coins. Few persons collect 
the coins of the medizval or modern European 
states, and fewer still those of the Transatlantic 
republics ; indeed, the late Provost of Eton, Dr. 
Goodall, was the only person whom we ever 
knew to make any extensive collection of speci- 
mens of the latter description ; and at his death 
they were all consigned to the crucible, being 
worth, in this country, nothing beyond their in- 
trinsic value. The poverty of the design is in 
general exceeded only by the greater poverty 
of execution; hence the coins cuatel of in 


this work, in no case extending to a date much 
more remote than a century ago, are little known 
in England, except in the character of bullion. 
We have naturally turned to the notice of 
British coins, as being the part of the subject most 


familiar to us. The list of denominations, from 
the reign of George I., given at page 38, com- 
rises, we presume, only such as the authors 

ave had the opportunity of assaying, for it is 
far from complete. For instance, the shilling is 
the only coin of George I. there mentioned, 
whereas he also struck crowns, half-crowns, and 
sixpences of various dates. Neither are the 
crowns of George II. and George III. specified, 
and yet these pieces are of such common occur- 
rence, that it is difficult to suppose that not one 
of them should have come under the operation of 
the Assay Office of the United States Mint. The 
Rote at page 39 states, that the coins called 





Maunday money, which are struck for distribu- 


tion in the royal Easter alms, consist of pieces of 
three-pence, two-pence, three-halfpence, and 
one penny. This isan error. The denominations 
really are, four-pence, three-pence, two-pence, 
and one penny. The three-halfpenny piece, of 
similar type, was struck for colonial circulation, 
and a comparison of the reverses of the a 
and common circulating groat will show the dif- 
ference of the two pieces. 

Trifling inaccuracies of this kind, the difficulty 
of avoiding which can be estimated only by those 
who have endeavoured to form an accurate list 
of every variety of coin even in their own 
country, will not detract from the real utility of 
the work. It appears to be, on the whole, ably 
and carefully compiled; and although it ad- 
dresses itself, as we have already said, chiefly 
to commercial men, it contains much matter of 
general interest. 





Songs and Ballads for the People. By the Rev. 
John M. Neale, B.A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Burns. 

“Until discipline be restored again, which is 

much to be desired, it is thought good” that 

songs should come to the aid of sermons, and 
that a wholesale denouncement of wrath against 
irreverent dissenters, should asgume the form 
of a ballad. The little brochure before us is 
but a specimen of what is intended; in Mr. 

John M. Neale’s forthcoming volume, we sup- 

pose that other sacred things will be set to the 

tune of Lillibullero, Sterne having introduced 

Uncle Toby as whistling that tune as a proper 

accompaniment to Ernulfus’s form of excommu- 

nication, “ Doctor Slop with his light division of 
curses moving under him like a running bass ;” 
grave matters will be accommodated to airs 

“ admitting of no variations;” and Gunpowder 

Treason will be fitted to the music of the incan- 

tation scene in ‘Der Freischutz.’ Such a task 

is well worthy of the Rev. John M. Neale, and 
we proceed to exhibit proofs of his competency 
to effect not only this but much more. The 
first song personifies the Church of England as- 
serting for herself that she alone has the privi- 
lege of teaching :— 
The true old Church of England! 
She alone hath power to teach, 
‘Tis presumption in Dissenters 
When they pretend to preach. 
They might take away Her churches, 
They might take Her lands away, 
But she would be the true Church, 
And base intruders they. 

“Purchasers are requested to look for the 
Rev. John M. Neale’s signature on the label, 
for no other is genuine.” There is some little 
confusion in the stanza between the personified 
abstract Church and the edifice, but this is re- 
medied as we get on. 

God bless the Church of England ! 
The good, the true, the brave! 
She baptis’d us in our cradle, 
She shall bear us to our grave. 
Admire the appropriate selection of epithets: 
she isa « good" old lady, she is “ true,’’ and she 
is “brave.” In the name of common sense and 
the Rev. John M. Neale, what can you want 
more? We do not like the imperative shall in 
the last line, seeing that the said Church seems 

to carry as much on its back (in the Rev. M. 

Neale) as it can well bear already. 

The second ballad is a fierce onslaught on 
the Teetotallers; they are compared to boys 
permitted to play in their father’s orchard on 
condition of not pulling the fruit :— 


Says Jack, “Oh! no, father, but don't you mistake, 
We won't touch the fruit, but it’s not for your sake ; 
It’s because Wk’VE AGREED not an apple to pick,” 
D’ye think I should thank him, or give him the stick? 


“ Give him the stick by all means! Only think 
of the naughty varlet using his reason to dis- 
cover how he could best obey his father’s pre- 
cept!” But in his haste to chastize the Teeto- 





tallers, Mr. Neale has fallen foul of the Church 
Catechism :— 

There is but one vow God commands us to make 

When we first are baptiz’d, which we never must break, 

So may those who make new ones be left in the lurch, 
There's but one Temperance Union, and that is the Church. 

The third paragraph of our Catechism is, 
“What did your god-fathers and god-mothers 
then for you? A. They did promise and vow 
three things in my name,” &c. The similarity 
between the Church and a Temperance Union 
is left unexplained, and we shall not presume to 
unravel the mystery. 

We have two answers tothe question, “‘ Why 
don’t you goto meeting?” one by a mother and 
one by a child; the latter is chiefly remarkable 
for its falsification of Scripture,— 

And Saul’s sad end might make us wise, 
Whom God in anger slew, 
Because he offered sacrifice, 
Which only priests might do. 
It would be well if pees, who use Scripture 
illustrations, previously took the trouble of verify- 
ing the facts; they too often, as in this instance, 
exhibit only “just enough of learning to mis- 
quote.”” The child is made to conclude his pro- 
fession of attachment to the Church in these 
words,— 
*Tis there I love His name to bless, 
And there to hear His word: 
How can I do this wickedness 
And sin against the Lord ? 

Passing over a song on ‘Beating Bounds,’ 
which transgresses all bounds of decency and 
common sense, we come to an attack on the 
system of pews, containing the following strange 
piece of historical information :— 

"Twas a humble old custoin to kneel side by side, 

But pews came at first of contention and pride, 

And those wicked men who invented the thing 

They pull'd down the churches and murder'd their king. 
The only answer to this nonsense is, that the 
system of pews was introduced into the Eng- 
lish churches before the Puritans existed as a 
party. Close to this historical blunder we find 
the following astounding declaration :— 

I know that Church-rates are a debt 
To God Almighty due, 
And how dares any Christian man 
Call them a hardship too? 
We will not waste words in refuting such ab- 
surdity. Let us turn to the Village Politicians :— 


They would fain do away with the corn laws, and think 
It would cheapen pr’ visions, their meat and their drink, 
They forget that their wages would equally sink, 

Which nobody can deny. 


But let us go on :— 

All the care that I take for the State is to pray 

My best for the Church and the Queen every day, — 

And I know nothing more, and I hope never may, 

Which nobody can deny. 

We readily believe the author’s candid con- 
fession, that “he knows nothing more,” and 
there is every probability of his pious wish to 
continue in ignorance being very amply grati- 
fied. 

We can copy no more of this trash. It was 
not for the mere sport of “ breaking a butterfly 
upon a wheel” that we noticed the work at 
all, but pains have been taken to circulate it, and 
to Lapelian it into the cottages and lodgings of 
the poor. It is advertised as a tract for distribu- 
tion, and is brought forward under the aus- 
pices of a party; circumstances have there- 
fore invested it with more importance than is 
usually possessed by pestiferous nonsense, and 
while we laugh at its absurdity we could almost 
weep at the evidence it affords of a spirit of 
bigotry and intolerance existing in our age and 
nation, which would have disgraced the most 
barbarous land in Europe during the night of 
the Middle Ages. 

To remonstrate with the author would be idle; 
he clearly is destitute of the materials on which 
reason and argument could work, and therefore 
all human means must fail to convince him of 
his errors, and turn him from the perversity of 
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his proceedings. But he has superiors, and 
right reverend rulers and defenders of the 
Church, who we are sure would disavow the 
sentiments here set forth as specimens of 
clerical teaching: and at a moment when a 
claim is made for placing the direction of 
secular education ll the hierarchy, it is the 
bounden duty of that body to show, that the 
education which they will bestow differs essen- 
tially from the teaching of the Rev. John M. 
Neale. They are under a moral obligation to 
show they will not class “ Baptists, Chartists, 
Infidels, Wesleyans, Independents” in one cate- 
gory—that they will not tell the yeomanry of 
England “they dare not leave their Church” — 
that they will not identify dissent with “ sedition 
and rebellion’’-—and that they do not intend to 
arrogate to Lambeth the exploded tyranny of 
the Vatican. 





Letters from the Pyrenees. By T. Clifton Paris, 
(Second Notice.) 

WeE last week spoke of these letters as full of 
temptation for the adventurous traveller. We 
shall now offer justification of the character 
then given, in the shape of twomountain rambles, 
which we will narrate as completely as time and 
space permit. The first is an excursion from 
Gavarnie to the Bréche de Roland, which is 
‘generally considered the most difficult adven- 
ture in the Pyrenees” :— 

“T started, (says Mr. Paris,) by nine o'clock in the 
morning, full of confidence for the exploit. In an 
hour the arena of the Marboré was gained ; and I 
stood in the middle of the Oule looking up at the 
black precipices that rise so grimly around, and 
which to the careless observer appear as perfectly 
inaccessible ; but there is a spot on the left hand 
where the traveller can climb aloft with the assist- 
ance of his hands and feet and a steady head. Of 
this I had been informed, and on my former visit to 
Gavarnie I felt almost certain I had discovered its 
locality. I accordingly made straight for this place 
by crossing the torrent, which was no easy matter, 
and then working my way up an inclined plane of 
débris to the foot of the precipice. My conjecture 
proved correct—this was evidently the place I had 
sought, by the worn aspect of the rocks, so I applied 
myself to the task and ascended. This rock-/adder 
is one of the most curious features in the ascent to 
the Bréche de Roland: in the gigantic sweep of the 
Circus it is the only spot where it is possible to 
scale the precipice, and the traveller is enabled to 
invade the higher regions by grasping projections 
and ledges which are afforded by the crumbling 
strata, and following exactly in the footsteps that 
have been imprinted on the rock by former explor- 
ers, or by the contrabandistas who frequently pass by 
this difficult route into Spain. Although sufficiently 
abrupt, it presents no danger and little difficulty to 
a person accustomed to the mountains; but as I went 
aloft I rested every now and then to look down into 
the huge amphitheatre, or to gaze in wonder at the 
cascade and glaciers, and I should recommend every 
traveller to brave these heights, should he wish to 
view this bold-leaping torrent to its greatest advan- 
tage. Its columns of water are precipitated like 
rushing rockets or broad-headed arrows, dispersing 
in spray before they gain half the descent, when they 
again assemble on a jutting ledge and fall once more 
in a cloud of watery spears towards the Oule of the 
Circus.” 

After ascramble of two hours and a half, Mr. 
Paris “reached a kind of platform immediately 
below the glacier and summit” :— 

“ What a stern wilderness here opened upon me, 
—a region of ice, torn and rent into chasms, and a 
series of black precipices and ranges of decomposing 
rocks that crumbled beneath the touch! In one place 
a series of slates rose in bristling ranks like so many 
razors, to fall upon which would have been certain 
mutilation, and on the right stood a jagged ridge, 
wonderfully fissured in the direction of its highly in- 
clined strata, from the hollows of which I summoned 
innumerable echoes, and so repeatedly were my yell- 
ings bandied about, that I verily believe they would 





have scared a pack of wolves from the mountain ; 
demoniacal laughter rang around me on all sides, 
and groans appeared to issue from the deep crevasses 
of the glacier: nor was the breathless silence that 
succeeded scarcely less appalling, and I was fain for 
mere companionship again and again to disturb it. 
Having reached the foot of the glacier I now turned 
up its side, the rock often giving way under my weight 
and lacerating my hands by the roughness of its sur- 
face ; but however distressing this might be, it was 
with reluctance that I left it for a yielding mass of 
loose rubbish, where it was a much more difficult task 
to keep my legs, and where nothing lay below me but 
a smooth snow-field that sloped towards precipices. 
However, having passed this unpleasant spot, and 
after a climb of three hours and a half from the 
Circus, I reached a place where I must repose a 
few minutes, in order to give you a notion of the won- 
derful sight that there met my view,—the far-famed 
Bréche de Roland. Along the summit of the Mar- 
boré mountain, which forms a prominent feature in 
the great ridge of the Pyrenees, runs a wall of rock 
from 300 to 600 feet in height, dividing France from 
Spain, in the centre of which appears an enormous 
gap or bréche about 300 feet wide, of such regularity 
as to resemble a portal between the two kingdoms, 
though it gives ingress and egress to little else than 
the drifting snow and howling wind. This ice-bound 


gateway is the Bréche de Roland. * * Asa pass it | 


is but seldom used, except by the smugglers who care 
not for its diffiguities, or by the few travellers who 
ascend Mont Perdu. The danger lies on the French 
side, and I had now arrived at the point where it 
begins ; a smooth glacier that slopes to the distant 
circus is to be crossed. This dizzy labour is generally 
effected by the traveller with a guide on each side, 
who have their feet armed with crampons, and are 
furnished with hatchets in order to notch the slippery 
surface. I essayed the snow with my feet, looked at 
the stupendous gateway so provokingly near, and 
then down the huge slope of the smooth ice, which 
went down and down, and grew steeper and steeper, 
until it was lost in the hideous precipices of the Circus, 
The sight was too appalling: I could not summon 
sufficient resolution to attempt the passage, which 
was in distance about a quarter of a mile, and wisely, 
I think, abandoned it, considering that I was without 


—— 


gulf at the dark blue rents and chasms in the ice, 
and to search the wilderness for isards; whilst I 
listened to the strange noises in the restless glacier or 
to the dull sound of falling rocks or snow which 
alone disturbed the air. I also made a sketch of the 
Fausse Bréche, while an eagle soaring above me ap. 
peared to be taking considerable interest in my opera. 
tions; but the cold was so intense and my hands 
became so benumbed that it was with great difficulty 
I could accomplish it. At this altitude it was 
Siberian winter, whilst the regions below were 
reeking from the heats of summer, as the hot haze 
that enveloped the view sufficiently testified. Op 
retracing my steps I found a difficulty in my path 
that I had not anticipated: on my way hither I had 
crossed a chasm where the ledge had been broken 
down, by keeping a tight hold on the inequalities of 
the rock: on returning to this awkward place, I found 
that the surface down which I must now lower my. 
self, with a precipice upwards of a thousand feet im. 
mediately beneath me, had very few projections that 
| could render me assistance, and even those upon 
trial yielded to my weight. I think I must have been 
a quarter of an hour in planning different positions 
for my hands and attitudes for my body, before I 
slid down to the narrow glacis that sloped to the pre- 
| cipice ; but the rocks held firm, and I soon regained 
| the ledge on the opposite side in safety. This was 
one of the most disagreeable places I passed on that 
| day; the gulf being so deep, and the slope to it so 

inexpressibly terrific. I had left my high perch near 

the Fausse Bréche at five o'clock, and I reached the 
| foot of the glacier with tolerable ease, but there I was 
rather startled by the view that presented itself, and 
I felt the imprudence of having started so late. It was 
really fearful to look upon the long ridges of inclined 
strata, running down steeper and steeper towards the 
| gulf of the Circus, with the sudden conviction of the 
extreme difficulty of finding the right direction to 
that exact spot at which I ascended, and by which 
alone an exit from the mountain could be accom- 
plished ; for from the puzzling formation of the strata, 
it is almost impossible for the stranger to retrace his 
steps with certainty. I accordingly found that I 
repeatedly went wrong, and was obliged to scramble 
back again over slopes ending in precipices, and as 
| the daylight was rapidly fading, these successive 








crampons or any knowledge of the proper mode of | failures at length began seriously to alarm me, 


effecting it. To understand all its terrors the place 
must be seen; once slip, and you are gone for ever 
past all human aid: the death is too frightful for 
contemplation. The guides tell a story of an un- 
happy traveller who perished a short time ago in the 
passage of this glacier. He was crossing it with every 
possible precaution, when his trousers by some un- 


accountable accident became entangled with his | 


crampons—he lost his balance, and in vain attempted 
to recover it, since there was nothing at which he 
could grasp to save himself—in an instant he shot 
down the sloping ice with the rapidity of a thunder- 
bolt; while his horrified companions watched his 
awful career to those fearful precipices where he 
must have been dashed to pieces, and where of course 
all search for his remains would have been fruitless. 
When my friend O— ascended, the whole region 
was covered with fresh-fallen snow, in which he had 
traced the course of a gigantic set of paws, which the 
guide declared were those of a bear: the passage of 
the glacier under such circumstances was of course 
comparatively easy. I also found the frozen mass 
coated with a layer of snow, with the exception of a 
portion in the middle, where the blue ice was laid bare 
and glittered in the sun: had it not been for this, I 
think I might have crossed to the Bréche with safety.” 

The ‘“ Fausse Bréche,” another gap in the 
rocks, was, however, accessible :— 

“ This giddy path to it formed as it were the coping 
of a precipice that fell perpendicularly some thousand 
feet to the ice-beds of the Taillon, the most western 
limb of the Marboré, and as I walked along it I could 
stretch my right hand over the abyss, and touch with 
my left a wall of snow that constituted the crest of 
the great glacier I had been skirting. I was indulging 
in a hope of reaching the Fausse Bréche by this dizzy 
route, when my steps were arrested by the abrupt 
termination of the ledge, and I saw to my disappoint- 
ment that from this quarter it was inaccessible. I 
therefore sat down for some time to enjoy the pleasures 
of so exalted a position, and to look down into the 


Luckily, however, I espied at some distance a 
| Spanish shepherd gathering together his flock, and 
hurrying towards him I made a signal that he should 
point out the right direction, which he immediately 
did, and I then proceeded with fresh assurance of 
finding my way. But I was doomed to further dis- 
appointments—the fearful labyrinth was far from 
being unravelled—again and again did I find myself 
on the brink of the gulf: but the sun was down, and 
I had already left the shepherd far above me; 80, 
growing desperate at the rapid approach of night 
whilst I was in so dangerous a position, I clambered 
down perpendicular rocks at the most imminent 
hazard, for a yielding ledge or an incautious step 
would have shot me down to the regions below like 
an avalanche. But this rash descent was fruitless— 
I could not hit the track—darkness was falling rapidly 
upon the mountains, and I was surrounded by the 
most hideous precipices without knowing whether to 
go to the right or to the left. My situation at that 
moment was certainly not enviable. I looked around 
at the distant ridges growing momentarily more in- 
distinct, and searched about for some projecting crag 
that might afford me shelter and protection for the 
night; but in so doing my eye suddenly recognized 
a riven rock as an acquaintance I had passed in the 
morning: no chance of escaping from these dismal 
heights was to be neglected —I made another attempt, 
and happily descended into the Circus; but down 
rocks with my hands and feet and in perfect darkness.” 


So much for one autumn day’s pleasure !— 
We have promised our readers another adven- 
ture: the starting-point of which was the airy 
Baths of Panticosa :— 


“ After having idled away four days at this place, 
taking ‘mine ease in mine inn, I and my friend 
broke cover on the 25th, and started on an excursion 
that proved, as you will presently hear, no mean ad- 
venture: but before we set out on this wild journey, 





I must tell you that we had been informed by the 
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Master of the Baths there were two ways of reaching 
Bujarelo besides that which we had pursued; one 
that could be traversed by horses, although accord- 
ing to Michel, most execrable—a journey of eight 
hours by the village of Panticosa; the other, a 
gramble of five hours, without any track, passing 
across the wilderness of the highest Pyrenean range. 
We were very anxious to see, as well as to ascertain 
the existence of these two passes, as they must neces- 
sarily traverse sublime scenery, and one of them was 
the road we ought to have taken from Bujarelo. I 
must moreover tell you that the weather during our 
stay at Panticosa had not only changed from sun- 
shine to hail and rain, but from extreme heat to that 
of cold; insomuch that the great wood fire of the 
kitchen was the only place where we could abide in 
our very light coats with any comfort; the torrents 
had swollen to twice their usual bulk—had carried 
away the little bridge of pines, and overflowed the 
lake so as to render the mule-path impassable; besides 
which, the floodsof rain had inundated the valleys, and 
fresh-fallen snow had covered the mountains in every 
direction. Under such inauspicious circumstances 
we started on the morning of the 25th, for Bujarelo, 
having been instructed to follow a torrent that came 
down to the Baths from an amazing height and great 
distance in one continuous fall, until we reached a 
lake, and then to search for another stream flowing 
in the opposite direction, which, as was said, would 
in due time conduct us to the Valley of Bujarelo. 
The morning was tolerable, although clouds were 
sweeping in various directions and the cold was 
severe; yet it appeared brilliant after the turbulent 
sky we had seen for several days: accordingly we 
bade a temporary adieu to Michel, who cheeringly 
hinted at the impossibility of our finding the way, it 
being our intention to sleep that night at Bujarelo, 
and to return by the Panticosa road on the morrow.” 


“Climbing bodily upwards to a vast height 
by the course of the torrent,” and the passage 
thereof, are held in little esteem as feats by Mr. 
Paris :— 

“Tt was not long,” he continues, “ before a real 
difficulty oecurred—the stream divided ; but we for- 
tunately determined on following the one on the left, 
which after another laborious ascent conducted us to 
the lake. The next point was to discover the stream 
we were to follow to Bujarelo: beyond rose a bare 
ridge, apparently. inaccessible—the stream of course 
must be on the other side of it. We clambered up 
the mountain and reached another lake, which was 
of considerable size, and from this point we espied a 
gap in the ridge, which we determined to gain, and 
accordingly waded our way, slowly enough, ankle- 
deep, and sometimes up to our knees in snow. On 
nearing the summit some dangerous places had to be 
crossed—sloping rocks that lay concealed under the 
snow, smooth and highly inclined, and many narrow 
escapes had we from being precipitated. But clouds 
came now sweeping up from below and down from 
above, and before we could top the ridge everything 
beyond a limited circle was concealed from us. At 
length, however, we stood in the gap, shivering with 
the cold, that was intense, and scarcely able to with- 
stand the force of the wind: the mist driving through 
the opening seemed to penetrate my very bones; 
whilst all in front, except a chaotic mass of rocks 
and a bed of snow that lay immediately beneath, 
Was quite invisible. Such a state of things appeared 
sufficiently cheerless ; the chance of finding our way 
to Bujarelo very unlikely, and we deliberated as to 
the prudence of a further progress. Upon consulting 
our watches we found there was just time enough to 
get back to our comfortable quarters before night- 
fall: we had a very faint idea of the direction to be 
taken to Bujarelo; the mountain wilderness was 
Wrapped in darkness, and we were both cold and 
hungry.” 

, ov only faint hearts, however, who will turn 
ack ;— 

“A bright gleam of sunshine which chased away 
the mists, and showed us far distant on the right a 
green mountain, and a portion of sky more brilliantly 
blue than the fairest sapphire. ‘ Allons—en avant,’ 
we both exclaimed, and on we went with renewed 
spirits. The mountain we had seen was at a very 
considerable distance, but we calculated upon finding 
some shepherd's hut under which we might pass the 





night should we fail in reaching Bujarelo. There 
was a kind of gap in the mass of rocks below in the 
same direction, to which my companion thought we 
had better descend: I differed upon this point, and 
gave it as my opinion that the proper route lay in 
front, over the ridges of snow: I yielded, however, 
and we forthwith began a descent more difficult than 
anything we had yet encountered ; for although the 
gap was not more than two hundred feet distant from 
us, the passage to it occupied no less than half an 
hour ; after which we again descended, and reached 
a hollow scored by the tracks of sheep, and running 
down towards the desired green mountain, which to 
our snow-blinded eyes appeared an Eden. We 
therefore went on in the full confidence that all our 
perils were over: judge then of our disappointment 
when we observed the slope becoming steeper and 
steeper, and finding it, after an hour’s walking from 
the dangerous descent above, to end in a system of 
hideous precipices. What was now. to be done? We 
gazed silently at each other, and then cast our eyes 
below at the torrent, which dashed more wildly along 
as its bed grew steeper, until it fell through a rocky 
cleft, breaking into a series of cascades, and was 
finally lost in the abyss. It was evident that we were 
fairly in for a night among the crags and precipices, 
unless we could make our way below ; wolves too 
were in the mountains, the cold was intense, and our 
clothes were of the very lightest material. These 
were very potent reasons for deciding that the de- 
scent, however perilous, must be attempted, and we 
accordingly looked about for the way by which it 
might possibly be accomplished. There was a cleft 
in the ridge to the left, towards which we observed a 
sheep-track, and we made straightway for it: nothing, 
however, was gained by this,—the same hideous 
slopes ran down towards the valley, which now be- 
came visible far below, and we heard the busy mur- 
mur of its torrent, which looked a silver thread in 
the distance. We passed along the side of this in- 
fernal ridge, regarding with longing eyes the soft 
green mountain opposite, from which arose the tink- 
ling of cattle bells, although the animals themselves 
were not distinguishable, but the night was coming 
on rapidly, so it behoved us to be prompt and deci- 
sive ; we therefore determined at once to lower our- 
selves down the slope until it might terminate in a 
precipice, when we trusted some way would present 
itself of attaining the valley. Down this we went 
with our hands and feet, my companion first, and I 
close upon his head, steadying ourselves by tufts of 
wiry grass, and perching upon small projections in 
the rock ; dizzy work I can assure you, requiring no 
little nerve and caution ; the different points of rest 
had to be felt, and their firmness ascertained before 
we ventured to trust our weight upon them—a slip 
would have been inevitable destruction. The thought 
occurred to me, and I afterwards learnt that I had 
shared it in common with my companion, that if 
one had gone, how dreadful would have been the 
situation of the other; for no human aid could have 
been obtained for many mountain miles. Lower and 
lower we went, and more difficult at every step be- 
came the descent; the ledges grew smaller, the 
mountain side more smooth and perpendicular, the 
tufts of grass more rare; at length we reached so 
frightful a pitch of the precipice that I shouted out 
to my companion to return, for it was madness to 
attempt any further progress. He, however, went 
two or three steps lower, and then called out to me 
for assistance,—exclaiming that he could neither go 
downwards nor get back, nor could he hold on many 
minutes! Here was an awful moment! it was ut- 
terly impossible for me to render him the slightest 
aid, and his destruction appeared inevitable ; a pre- 
cipice of several hundred feet was below, and thena 
mass of sloping granite rocks, highly inclined, ran 
down to ‘he torrent, upon which, unless he could 
recover his step, he must be hurled in a few short 
moments. Providence, however, ordained it other- 
wise; he regained the presence of mind he had for 
the momen: lost, and by a desperate effort got back 
to a place of comparative safety. We now deter- 
mined to ascend, although that was no easy matter, 
and to find, if possible, some rocks that might afford 
us shelter fer the night. It was, however, most pro- 
voking to give up our enterprise after having achieved 
so much, and we had not scrambled upwards more 
than a few yards, when I espied a place that seemed 





to promise a more practicable descent, so we deter- 
mined once more to attempt it. OW— as before went 
first, and I followed close behind. There was only 
one part that seemed utterly impassable ; but this 
my companion achieved by turning round in a very 
adroit manner, changing hands, and giving himself 
an indescribable twist,—most perilous it must be con- 
fessed. Upon my reaching it I felt I could not 
succeed, whilst it was equally impossible for my 
companion to return; I therefore determined at all 
events to attempt it, and after resting a few moments 
to collect all my energies, I succeeded in the ma- 
neeuvre, and we were in a few moments some way 
below. We had now passed the worst, and were 
soon by the side of a stream which had been in our 
neighbourhood all the way, tumbling down the rock 
in a continuous fall ; into its black and slippery bed 
we slided, regardless of the water that fell upon us, 
and were shortly on the débris congratulating each 
other upon our escape. As day faded into night we 
reached the valley, and the long-coveted green moun- 
tain was opposite, but still unattainable, for a raging 
torrent rolled at the foot of it, which it was impos- 
sible to pass, We found ourselves in a cul-de-sac 
from which we could not escape without the light of 
day,—one of those bare Spanish watercourses with- 
out a tree or shrub that could afford shelter. A little 
lower down the mountains closed in upon it, merely 
leaving a narrow channel for the stream, and in the 
other direction the valley rose steeply to distant 
heights covered with snow. We stood still for a few 
moments to contemplate our position, when observing 
two shepherds high up on the opposite side, we 
shouted valiantly at the top of our voices ; but the 
noise of the rushing waters drowned our efforts, and 
they vanished in the gloom. Nothing now was to 
be done but to make the best arrangements we could 
for passing the night: we had no food with us and 
were literally famishing ; the air was severely cold, 
and nothing could be more threatening than the 
aspect of the clouds. To build up some sort of pro- 
tection was of course our first determination ; and 
after searching about we found a rock that we thought 
would serve well enough for a back to our proposed 
dwelling: we accordingly set to work about half-past 
eight collecting the great stones of the torrent, and 
by half-past ten I had built up a wall about five feet 
high on my side, but that of my companion’s had not 
yet attained so great an elevation. We were very 
weary, and our hands were cut and bruised by the 
granite, but the labour served well to pass the time 
and to keep us warm. The clouds, however, that 
had been long threatening, now broke into rain, and 
drove us to our wretched walls; but they yielded 
not the slightest shelter, there being no roof or front 
to the dwelling, and the rain came from a quarter 
the very opposite to that which we had expected. 
We sat gloomily down on our two stone seats with a 
prospect more wretched than can be well imagined. 
Happily the rain passed off before we were com- 
pletely wet, and the moon shone forth brilliantly, 
though the sky becoming more clear increased the 
intensity of the cold.” 

We must refer the reader to Mr. Paris’s 
wood-cut, showing the situation in which he 
and O— were fain to pass the night. By good 
luck they had reserved a couple of cigars to 
cheer them, else might they have absolutely 
perished of cold and hunger; and never was 
morning longer in coming, than after their 
wretched vigil :— 

“ At length, however, at five o’clock the stars grew 
dim and faded, the green mountain loomed gradually 
through the darkness, and we {arose with delight, 
although in a dreadful state from cold and fasting. 
We looked at the precipices we had descended in 
astonishment and awe,as we became fully impressed 
with the extent of the danger we had undergone, and 
leaving our dwelling, the scene of so much suffering, 
we started up the valley in order to seek a passage 
over the torrent: it was not, however, to be found, 
and we continued our way until we came in sight of 
a flock of sheep and a shepherd's hut sheltered by an 
impending precipice. I think I never beheld a more 
savage-looking fellow than the Spaniard who came 
out to meet us, or a face rendered more hideous by 
matted locks and unshaven beard: but his scowling 
physiognomy proved the fallacious outside of a civil 
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interior; for he answered our questions and directed 


us with all proper complaisance, telling us we had 
yesterday gone wrong from the summit of the ridge, 
by turning down to the right instead of keeping along 
the snows as I had proposed, and it seemed we had 
descended into the road by which we had intended 
returning, which indeed passed along the green moun- 
tain we had been so anxious to reach. Tired as we 
were, we yet resolved to follow up this road towards 
Bujarelo as far as the crest of the ridge in order to as- 
certain its direction, when we intended returning by 
thesame path tothe villageof Panticosa. The scenery 
around us was amazingly fine ; we had left the granite 
and were now among mountains of a different cha- 
racter, the brilliant colours and grotesque figures of 
which called forth admiration, even from such weary 
wanderers as ourselves. On our way back there was 
an extraordinary sight that met our view : high above 
on the ridge from which we had made our frightful 
descent, there appeared the walls and towers of a 
castle of considerable size, a true Chdteau en Espagne, 
for had we not been assured of the impossibility of 
any human structure standing there, we should have 
supposed it to have been the stronghold of some 
Spanish chieftain : 

A vision strange such towers to see 

Sculptured and wrought so gorgeously 

Where human art could never be. 
It proved a long weary way to Panticosa, and the 
descent scemed interminable. We halted in passing 
over the well-known green mountain to look down 
once more into the wild valley far below our feet, and 
upon our little hut that was plainly visible: we sat 
down for a short time, but such was my fatigue that 
I was in a few minutes asleep, and it was with diffi- 
culty my companion awoke me at the approach of a 
Spaniard. He was a herdsman: we pointed out to 
him the spot where we had descended—he shook his 
head and said it was impossible, for no hunter could 
pass down that precipice: weassured him of the fact, 
and showed him our wall of stones where we had 
passed the night, and then our bruised hands—he 
seemed astonished and looked after us in perfect 
wonder as we continued our way to Panticosa, which 
we reached in due time, and then bent our steps 
northwards to the Baths; and at two o'clock, after 
fasting seven and twenty hours, and walking that day 
for nine hours, we happily rounded the last corner of 
the road, and beheld the long-desired posada and its 
staring peasants pacing to and fro upon its terrace as 
we had left them.” 

We have not room for a word more; and 

our opinion of the book is best indicated by the 
copiousness of our extracts. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Maid of the Hallig, or the Unfortunate Islanders ; 
a Narrative founded on Fact, by the Rev. J. C. Bier- 
natski; from the German, by Samuel Jackson.—This 
last of the religious works, for which we are indebted 
to the translator of Jung Stilling’s Memoirs, is by no 
means the least interesting of the series. Asa nar- 
rative, it is written on the established pattern, that is 
to say, all the wrong done is done by “the world’s 
people ;” all the trial borne, all the self-sacrifice 
accomplished, is endured and wrought out by those 
trained according to the training approved by the 
author: and hence his tale, though amiably meant, is 
deficient as a moral lesson. Still, it is clear of the 
rancour which too largely embitters our indigenous 
literature of this class, while, as a picture of scenery 
and manners, its value is not small, The Halligs, it 
may be as well to remind the reader, are small islands 
on the west coast of the Duchy of Sleswick, liable to 
tempestuous encroachments from the sea, and whose 
inhabitants, therefore, may be regarded as in a per- 
petual state of siege. The story hinges upon a ship- 
wreck, in the course of which the affections of a home- 
returning islander are seduced from his betrothed 
bride, and an inundation (administered somewhat 
too pointedly, after the repulsive fashion of a judg- 
ment,) in which retribution overtakes the inconstant 
man. The tale possesses the charm of individuality 
in such perfection, that we cannot let it go abroad 
without the caution we have intimated. 

The Baroness.—This is an evangelical novel, ap- 
parently intended to counteract Mrs. Trollope’s 
* Vicar of Wrexhill.’ As a story, it is contemptible; 
the plot is absurd, the characters ill-supported, and 





the incidents unnatural ; asa religious work, it is still 
worse; it substitutes asceticism for piety, discards 
charity from the Christian creed, and inculcates a 
Pharisaic contempt for those who do not adhere to 
every tittle of the rules which it has pleased the 
author to set up as a standard of perfection. Report 
attributes the authorship to a lady, but we are inclined 
to doubt the fact; for there are occasional instances 
of coarseness and vulgarity which we should be sorry 
to believe could have been written by a female. The 
work, however, is so certain of speedy oblivion, that 
the authorship is a matter of very little moment. 

Comic Nursery Tales—Beauty and the Beast, by 
Albert Smith._That Mr. Albert Smith furnishes 
some of the ingredients for Punch, we have his 
own * Wassail Bowl’ in evidence. That he follows 
occasionally in the track of ‘ Boz,’the pagesof Bentley's 
Miscellany bear monthly witness, Mr. Titus Ledbury 
being a character, which is more than we dare say 
of most of the fictitious personages of the year. That 
Mr. Albert Smith can “ enchant the ear” as a comic 
song-writer, Mr. John Parry’s audiences know. Here 
he takes ampler room, as one of those burlesque ver- 
sifiers of the dear old faéry tales, who tempt us at 
once to laugh and tobeangry. His task is executed 
in the vein of Mr. Richard Swiveller, as every page 
will prove, since the poorest contains its parody or 
snatch of song: some, we must add, snatched from 
the masquerade warehouses of other comicrhymesters, 
Mr. Planché among the number. There is more fun 
in these verses than in the illustrations to which they 
serve as text. The artist tries hard to be whimsical, 
but the poetry of the legend is too strong for him, 
and he has fallen into a bad medium "twixt farce and 
sentiment. 

Tintern, Stonehenge, §c., by Stephen Prentis, M.A. 
—The hoof of our author’s Pegasus does, now and 
then, strike out a spark of the true fire—but the rider 
has him not weil in hand. The steed, like all of its 
divine breed, needs no spurring; but if Mr. Prentis 
continue to ride without reins, he will never be car- 
ried to Parnassus. Does he expect to meet with 
many readers who can find breath to follow him 
through eight entire Spenserian stanzas (72 lines!) of 
a single sentence, without reaching a period, in all 


that space, at which they may pull up fora moment’s | 


pause? But he lets his muse play wilder pranks than 
even this. What think our readers of parentheses, 
outgrowing the dimensions of the sentences in which 
they are set, in the proportion of about fifty to one;— 
cut off from the line out of which they grew by a 
mere comma,—yet taking the deliberate shape of 
formal episodes, that involve in themselves every 
variety of punctuation, up to the full-stop and the sign 
of ejaculation—and then returning into their original 
theme, with a comma again, as unconcernedly as if 
the author had, all the time, been performing a mere 
common evolution of syntax! “ As though,” says 
Mr. Prentis, in his poem of Stonehenge—speaking of 
that one of many hypotheses as to the origin of the 
mysterious circle, which supposes it to be antedilu- 
vian— 
As though, when Earth’s last thousands strove to climb 
Her last uncovered mountain— 

and then proceeds through nearly one hundred lines of 
interpolation, actually changing his style into the nar- 
rative form, with many a full pause between, and not 
recovering himself from this remarkable digression, 
till he has gone through the entire phenomena of the 
deluge and swept away a world—and then, coming 
easily back from his excursion, by the aid of acomma 
—thus, 


As though e’en thou,I say, could’st then have kept thy 
station! 


Really, this sort of licence betrays a want of arrange- 
ment and self-command sure to scare away readers. 
The loiterers along the pleasant paths of the muses 
will get, as well as they can, out of the way ef a capri- 
cious steed like this, which may bolt out ofthe high- 
way, at any moment, and fairly gallop overthem. As 
we have said, the author has qualities which may 
make it worth his while to break in his Pegasus, and 
improve his own riding. There are some stanzas, at 
the close of his volume, which have muck tenderness 
and beauty; but are injured by the same defect :—in 
twenty-seven verses, there are only three ull periods. 

Figures of Molluscous Animals, etched for the use of 
Students, by Maria E.Gray.—This work, which through 
some accident escaped our notice at the time of pub- 
lication, seems an exceedingly useful and instructive 
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one. The new feature is the introduction of the 
molluscous animal as well as the shell, an attem ft 
we believe, never before made. ha 
arranged according to the list printed in the“ 
of the contents of the British Museum,” and the 


The Genera are 
Synopsis 
work itself being, in the words of Mr. Gray, on his 
wife's behalf, “a labour of love,” is published at as 
low a price as possible, in order to place it within 
the reach of Conchologists of limited means, 

The British Archeological Magazine, No. I., edj 
by T. H. Sealy, Architect.One of the pe 
manifestations of the increased and increasing at. 
tention paid to Archzological inquiries ; and so far a 
such inquiries tend to cultivate and refine the public 
taste, preserve the beautiful structures of former 
ages, and ensure their careful restoration, they are 
most commendable; but experience shows how 
easily reverence and respect degenerate into super. 
stition ; and we have of late read such an amount of 
childish twaddle with reference to the form and 
symbols of Middle Age architecture as makes yg 
tremble lest we should ere long have another fanatical 
outbreak of the Martin Mar-Prelates, under an 
assumed necessity of putting a stop to idolatry. The 
work before us, like most of its class, promises to be 
interesting in its way, and by its local influence to do 
good, if only by discountenancing the whitewashings 
and barbarous mutilations which have disfigured so 
many of our fine old ecclesiastical buildings. 


4 Hand- Book to Hampton Court, by Felix Summerly, 
Esq., second edition. — The hand-books of Felix 
Summerly are all good and useful, pretty and cheap. 
This second edition however might have been cheaper 
and equally useful to the general reader had the 
historical notes and illustrations been omitted, 
Popular guide-books should be brief. We do 
not object to Felix Summerly’s gossiping and sug- 
gestive style; indeed we think it a great merit ; it 
helps people to a pleasant idea, and gives its 
humanizing moral to inanimate things; but mere 
antiquarian information is suited for a different class, 
and we like his guide-books so well that we desire 
tosee them as nearly perfect as possible. 

Questions for Examination on Tytler’s Elements of 
History,and Dr. Nares’s Continuation, by the Rev. C, 
Lenny.— Useful for tutors in examining their pupils, 
or those readers of history who wish to test their 
memories and ascertain their proficiency. 





List of New Books.—Cottage Bible and Family Expositor, 
by T. Williams, new edit. 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. 10s. cl.—Proceed- 
ings of the London Electrical Society, Sessions 1841-2 and 
1842-3, edited by Charles V. Walker, roy. 8vo. 21s. cl.—Ben- 
thamiana, Select Extracts from Jeremy Bentham’'s Works, 
edited by J. Hill Burton, Esq., post 8vo. 9s. cl.—The Act to 
amend the Law for the Registration of Voters, 6 Vict. c. 18, 
with Notes and copious Index, by M. L. Wells, Esq., 12mo. 
2s. 6d. swd., 3s. cl.—The Universal Steam Packet Guide for 
1843, 18mo. 2s. swd.—The Omnipotency of the Deity, and 
other Poems, by T. B. Brindley, 3rd edit. 12mo. 4s. cl.—A 
Few Plain Thoughts on Prophecy, by Rev. W. Marsh, D.D., 
8vo. 2s. swd.— Arundines Cami, by H. Drury, new edit. 8vo. 
12s. cl.—The Mechanical Euclid, containing the Elements 
of Mechanics and Hydrostatics, by W. Whewell, B.D. 
4th edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. swd.—Englishman’s Library, Vol. 
XXV., ‘Formby’s Visit to the East,’ 12mo. 7s. cl.—Homely 
Hints to Sunday School Teachers, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Kettle- 
well’s Companion for the Penitent, 18mo. 1s. 6d. ¢l.—Chris- 
tian Ladies’ Magazine, Vol. XIX., fe. 8vo. 7s.—Litanies and 
Prayers for Sunday Schools, by J. E. Dalton, B.D., 8vo. 4% 
cl.—Cheyne on Derangement of the Mind in Connexion 
with Religion, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl—A Memoir of the late 
Dr. Hope, edited by K. Grant, Esq., post 8vo. 7s. cl—A 
Diary of the Times of Charles the Second, by the Hon. 
Henry Sidney, edited, with Notes, by R. W. Blencowe, Esq., 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. cl—King Eric and the Outlaws, 3 vols. post 
8vo. 31s. Gd. bds.—Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, 
by W. Carleton, with illustrations by Phiz, &c. Vol. L., 8vo. 
14s. el.—King Henry the Second, an Historical Drama, by 
the Author of Essays written during Intervals of Business, 
12mo. 6s. cl.— Poems, by H. H. Methuen, Esq., B.A., fe. 8v0. 
4s. 6d. cl —The True Enjoyment of Angling, by IH. Phillips, 
Esq., royal 12mo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Shawls, Dresses, and Decora- 
tions of the Middle Ages, 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 7/. 7s. cli 
Ditto, large paper, 2 vols. imperial 4to. 18s. cl —The Maga- 
zine of Domestic Economy, Vol. I., new series, 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
cl.—Legendary Rhymes, and other Poems, by Mary Anne 
E. Charnock, fe. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl—Rendle on the Tank Sys 
tem of Communicating Heat to Horticultural Structures, 
fe. 8vo. 5s. cl.—A Steam Manual for the British Navy, by 
W. J. Williams, R.N., 12mo. 2s. 6d. el.—Ranke’s Turkish 
and Spanish Empires, translated by Kelly, royal 8vo. 3s. swd. 
—Traditional Nursery Songs of England, with 8 illustrations, 
tinted, square, 2s. 6d. bds.—Cheerful Cherry, or Make the 
Best of it, by Peter Parley, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Persevere and 
Prosper, or the Siberian Sable Hunter, by Peter Parley, 
18mo. 2s. Gd. cl.—Registration of Voters Act, with copious 
Index, 12mo. 2s. swd.—Drake’s Heroes of England, 2nd edit. 
12mo. 6s. 6d. cl.—Herodotus, with English Notes, by Wheeler, 
2 vols. post 8y9. 16s. cl. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL for MAY, kept by the Assistant Secretary, at the Apartments of the Royal Society, 


By orDER OF THE PRESIDENT AND CoUNCIL. 
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9 o'clock, A.M. 30’clock, P.M. 


External Thermometers. 





May. Barometer Barometer 


uncorrected. 
43. | Flint | Crown Ther. 
18 | Glass. | Glass. 


Flint | Crown 
Glass. | Glass. 


=... on. 
Ther. 








Fahrenheit. |Setf-registering 





Dry Bulb 
hermometer, 
9 A.M. 
Wind at 
9 A.M. 


Read off at 


Diff. of Wet and 
Rain in inches. 


Direction of the 


A.M., deg. Fahr. 


9A.M.|3P.M. Lowest|Highest 


REMARKS, 





30.124 
30.180 
29.934 
29.800 
29.712 
29.384 
29.668 
29.590 
29.636 
30.036 
30.226 
30.196 
29.940 
29.840 
29.538 
29.424 
29.510 
29.842 
29.920 
29.876 
29.690 
29.710 
29.744 
29.524 
29.668 
29.748 
29.562 
29.552 
29.958 
30.138 
29.900 


29.793 


M 1/30.130 
T 2/30.186 
W 3/29.942 
T 4 29.808 
F 5) 29.720 
S 6 29.392 
© 7 29.676 
M 8 29.596 
T 9| 29.642 
W10 30.044 
T11/30.234 
F 12 30.202 
OS$13 29.948 
@14! 29.848 
M15 29.544 
T 16 29.432 
W17|29.518 
T18 29.850 
F 19, 29.928 
§ 20| 29.884 
@ 21) 29.696 
M 22) 29.718 
'T 23/ 29.750 
W24 29.532 
T 25 29.676 
F 26 29.754 
§ 27 29.570 
()28 29.560 
@M 29 29.966 
T 30\30.144 
W31| 29.906 


MEAN .| 29.800 
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72.3| 30.146 |30.13 
70.9 30.090 |30.082 
53.6 29.856 | 29.848 
61.3| 29.748 | 29.740 
58.0 | 29.708 | 29.700 |59. 
56.5 | 29.562 29.556 | 55. 
70.3 | 29.616 |29.610 | 57. 
51.4| 29.580 | 29.572 51. 
9 
3. 


159. 


56. 


| | 


50.3) 29.756 | 29.748 | 
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29.886 | 29.880 


29,787 
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59. 
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60.0 | 


59.5 


29.694 | 29.688 | 58. 
57.3 | 29.718 | 29.710 58. 
29.578 29.570 | 60. 
62. 
61. 


8| 9.8 


59.0 
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63.3) 49.0 67.7 | 
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tthe day. 


Mean Barometer corrected .....sse00-+ { F. 29.723 .. 29713 


{= Fine—light clouds—brisk wind. P.M. Fine and cloudless— 
brisk wind. Evening, Fine and starlight. 
,45. Fine—light clouds and wind. P.M. Fine and cloudless— 
brisk wind. Evening, Fine and starlight. 
A.M. Overcast—light wind. P.M. Fine and cloudless. Ev. Cloudy. 
{Ac Fine—light clouds and wind—rain early. P.M. Cloudy— 
light wind. Evening, Fine and starlight. (with rain. 
Cloudy—brisk wind throughout the day—rain early. Ev. The like, 
Overcast—light rain—brisk wind throughout the day—very heavy 
rain inthe night. Evening, Fine and starlight. 
{ ——. clouds & wind throughout the day. Ev. Overcast—light 
showers. 


Overcast—light rain and wind throughout the day. Ev. The same. 
Overcast—It. wind throughout the day—rain early. Ev. The same. 
Overcast—light wind throughout the day. Ev. Fine and moonlight. 


|Overcast—light wind throughout the day. Evening, Cloudy. 
|f§ A.M. Fine—light clouds and wind, P.M. Cloudy—light wind. 
Evening, Overcast—slight rain. 
A.M. Cloudy—light wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds and wind, 
Evening, Moonlight—light clouds. 
A.M. Cloudy--It. wind, PM. Overcast—It. wind. Ev. Overcast 
—light steady rain. (The same. 
Cloudy—light wind with gentle showers throughout the day, Ev. 
Cloudy—light wind, with very slight showers throughout the day. 
Evening, The same. 
A.M. Overcast—light rain and wind. P.M. Cloudy—light wind. 
Evening, Overcast—slight rain. 
Overcast—brisk wind, with occasional slight showers throughout 
the day. Evening, The same. 
\Cloudy—it. wind throughout the day—slight rain early. Ev. Cloudy. 
|§ A.M. Cloudy—light brisk wind, M. Fine—light clouds & wind. 
Evening, Overcast—slight rain. 
A.M. Cloudy—light wind—heavy rain in the night. P.M. Overcast. 
Evening, The same, with light rain. 
Ovet.—It. wind, with gentle showers throughout the day. Ev. Same. 
Cloudy--light wind, with showers throughout the day. Evening, 
Overcast —light rain—heavy thunder and lightning. 
A.M. Overcast—light wind—heavy rain early. P.M. Cloudy—brisk 
wind. Evening, Fine and starlight. 
A.M. Dark heavy clouds—light wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds 
and wind. Ev. Fine and starlight. The same. 
A.M. Fine—it. clouds & wind. P.M. Overcast—slight showers. Ev. 
A.M. Cloudy—brisk wind with showers. P.M. Dark heavy clouds, 
with showers. Evening, Fine and starlight. 
A.M. Cloudy—light wind—slight rain. P.M. Overcast—lIt. rain. 
{ 4 before 3, loud thunder—heavy rain. Ev. Overcast—rain. 
Overcast—light wind, with occasional showers throughout the day. 
Evening, Light fog. "f—slight rain. 
A.M. Fine—It. clouds & wind. P.M. Cloudy—lIt. wind. Ev, Ovet. 
f Overcast tant brisk wind, with very gentle showers throughout 
Svening, The same. 
3 P.M, 








9 A.M. 


C. 29.715 .. 29.705 





Note.—The daily observations are recorded just as they are read off from the scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Carlsbad, May. 

Norutna is more difficult than to analyze the 
gencral impression made on one by the face of a 
country. We say, without hesitation, that landscape 
iscompletely English, this scene is Italian, and so on 
—and what do we mean? I have, perhaps, suggested 
the two most strongly characterized of countries, 
But between France and Germany—between Spain 
and Italy—how much is there in common, yet how 
different the total impression! I was set a question- 
ing myself on this subject, when a very clever, dis- 
criminating, German friend of mine said to me, while 
looking down on an extensive view in this neighbour- 
hood, Es ist nicht einmal deutsch! (It is not even 
German.) Nor is it. It is Bohemian. The general 
impression made by the scenery of Bohemia, spite of 
some beautiful features, is gloomy—in parts even, as 
a master in the art of naming called it, “ menacing.” 
Wide sweeps of open arable country, without tree or 
hedge, and coloured by a pale dingy vegetation, 
alternate with patches of black pine forest, and, seen 
from a height, look like the chequers on a chess- 
board. The whole country is a high and somewhat 
bleak table-land, the soil often poor-looking, and in 
parts, as for example between this place and Prague, 
of a dark red—the most inhospitable-looking piece of 
earth I ever beheld. 

It is almost needless to say, that there are no scat- 
tered cottages or furm-houses, since they are among 
the most characteristic and lovely peculiarities of 
England, and are rare indeed elsewhere. But the 
Villages along the Rhine are picturesque, and often 
gay. And the villages in Saxony and Franconia, 
if neither pretty nor picturesque, are substantial, 
well built, well kept, durable. The Bohemian villages 
have more the air of the encampments of a migratory 
horde, than of the permanent settlements of a long 
line of cultivators. They are built entirely of wood, 
roof and all, This, after a time, turns to a cold grey 


gloomy. There are no inclosures or fences, no 
gardens,—here and there a few poor birches. Each 
cottage stands near its neighbour, cold and naked. 
This, combined with one’s knowledge of the perish- 
able nature of the material and the severity of the 
climate, produces an impression of dreariness and dis- 
comfort. There are none of those accompaniments 
which cluster round an English cottage, and are com- 
prised within the delightful word homestead. Burn 
down these wooden barraques, and there would not 
be a trace left to mark where men had lived and 
laboured. 

This does not apply to the shores of the Elbe, which 
are beautiful—though still sadder than the joyous 
Rhine. I can recollect or imagine few spotsin the world 
more completely beautiful than Tetschen, with its 
lordly castle, its noble woods, its thriving little town, 
its ever-busy ferry across the broad river,and its charm- 
ing distant views. The village of Altstadt, lying behind 
the pleasure-grounds, and intersected by the bound- 
ing little streams that turn its mills, is very pic- 
turesque. The cottages are built of wood—but with 
the broad over-hanging roofs and open galleries of a 
Swiss cottage. But this is no sample of a Bohemian 
village. Tetschen, in more respects than this, stands 
pre-eminent; and not only in Bohemia. But the 
grandeur and the beauty, which peculiarly character- 
ize it, are not of a kind I shall ever attempt to de- 
scribe: they belong to another region. 

Carlsbad and Toplitz are both extremely pretty in 
different ways; both abound in beautiful walks ; and 
if Carlsbad, with its mountains, its antique air, and its 
five centuries of unquestioned renown, is more im- 
posing, Téplitz has advantages of its own. In both, 
Nature has been skilfully aided. Here the hills, which 
areaboutashigh asthose of South Wales, are so heaped 
about on all sides of the deep and small valley, and 
so covered with wood, that after walking miles you are 
often surprised at hearing the town clock strike as if 
close to your ear, when you imagine yourself in the 





colour, and, unrelieved by any other, is extremely 


depth of the wood, Or perhaps it is the fanfaron- 





nade—in the more homely German, das Blasen, 
(the blowing of trumpets,)—which, from the top of 
the old tower of the Rathhaus announces the arrival 
of bath guests (Badegdste). Here, in the green and 
silent forest, you may—if you are acquainted with 
the nicely graduated scale on which the salute is 
regulated, determine whether it is a hohe, héchste, or 
allerhéchste Herrschaft that is espied descending the 
long hill ; in other words, a humble Lohnkutsche, a 
quiet carriage, extra post, or a stately equipage, 
with led horses, and the other visible signs of the 
money of which the good citizens hope to detain a 
little among them. But, I must say, there is little 
extortion, and much civility : indeed, after having to 
deal with the corresponding classes in Dresden and 
Berlin, where this proposition must be exactly re- 
versed, one feels in heaven. Nothing can be more 
perfect than the order and decorum enforced by the 
police, which is rather felt than seen ; but this is not 
all. There is a universal expression of childlike can- 
dour and good nature in the faces of the people— 
especially of the servant-girls, which shows how easy a 
task their rulers have. Though every house is crowded 
with strangers, and changes its inmates almost every 
month, and though the temptations to dishonesty 
must be frequent and great, yet examples of it are 
rare. The poor things come from all the country 
round, to serve during the season, and for such a 
trifle! This is all they carry back to their poor 
village for the long dreary winter ; yet they are gay, 
anxious to please, laborious and honest. I confess 
I stand amazed and humbled before such virtue, 
as I have often done at home before the virtues of 
the poor. What a patient, ungrudging, unenvying, 
temper! What kindness of heart! What constant 
self-denial! What conscience! The little children are 
charming. Indeed, all over Germany the babes are 
a constant subject of wonder and delight to me. One 
never sees them quarrel. Often and often have I 
watched groups of poorlittle children sitting in thedirt, 
or playing in the streets, and admired for hours the 
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tranquil, gentle, nature of the little things. No blows, 
no mischievous tricks, no snatching away things from 
one another, no screaming. This isso striking to any- 
body who has seen the violence and cruelty of French 
children, or the overbearing and quarrelsome pro- 
pensities of English ones, that it is impossible not to 
recognize an original difference of blood. 

Nothing is more striking in the woods and fields 
of this country than the absence of animal life. In 
England we think of a wood as peopled with birds 
and squirrels; we watch for lizards and field-mice 
in the hedges and fields; we have motion and sound 
all around us. The dead stillness of these forests has 
something awful in it. There are few deciduous trees 
(Laubholz) and no underwood, unless you call so the 
starved and stunted firs that are extinguished by 
their more aspiring and bushy neighbours. At this 
season they are seen to the most advantage, the 
tender green of the beech and birch, though small in 
size and quantity, is sufficient to light up the dark 
masses of pine and fir. The ground is covered with 
wood ( Windbl ) and blue hepaticas, 
and the lilies of the valley are encircling their long 
leaves. The few singing-birds there are, are vocal ; the 
cheerful note of the cuckoo is heard, and (but rarely) 
the persuasive voice of the wood-pigeon, and the 
plaintive cry of the wood-pecker; but the blackbird 
and thrush are extremely rare, the nightingale un- 
known. 
needlewood (Nadelholz), as the Germans call all this 
class of trees, and the rich and varied foliage of an 
English forest is inconceivable. Even if you were 
blind you might perceive it. Instead of the soft 
whispering, or the deep murmur, of our woods, these 
send forth a sharp rushing sound ; and, if the wind 
is high, you hear the long pendant cones swing 
heavily together at the tree tops. These, too, are 
beautiful sounds, but they are not, I think, so sooth- 
ing as the thick rustling leaves of our woods: or is it 
the voice of the Fatherland that speaks in them ? 

Certain it is, that the beauty of England strikes 
me more and more, the longer my absence, the 
wider the comparison with other countries. I could 
make a list of beauties entirely characteristic, and re- 
sembling nothing I have seen elsewhere. Where, 
for instance, can one find a “ green” such as is to be 
found in hundreds of villages in the least picturesque 
parts of England? the clear pond on a gravelly 
bottom, the group of large old elms or limes, or now 
and then huge arbutes, on one side of it. It is a hot 
day, and the cattle are standing under the trees, or 
knee deep in the pond—the cattle are doing as they 
like—show me that here. I see only unhappy crea- 
tures, led by a halter, or driven, and watched by boys, 
the necessary consequence of the want of hedges and 
inclosures. Then there is a weary donkey-mother 
reposing, and her child in the wantonness of untoil- 
ing youth, frisking away its superfluous activity. 
There are our neighbour's two or three pigs, another's 
geese, and all without the swineherd or goose-girl, in- 
dispensable ministers of this lower police. Then the 
cottages dotted round the green, each with its garden 
—the wheelright’s shed and yard—the blacksmith’s 
cheerful forge—the winding path to the church and 
churchyard (here are burial grounds, but no church- 
yards). Who does not see at once all these features, 
and many more, so common as hardly to attract at- 
tention? Yet how infinitely charming does the pic- 
ture seem to me now! How cheerful, how satisfy- 
ing to the eye and heart. How can I recall all the 
objects which one misses: hedges, with all their 
beautiful variety of vegetation and hedgerow trees— 
whether the trim hawthorn hedges and the primrose 
covered banks of the East of England, or the high 
stone fences, clothed with the richest variety of ferns, 
cistus, and creeping plants of the West—winding 
roads, the grand secret for multiplying all the beauties 
of a country—single cottages—who does not remem- 
ber the cottage at a turn in the road, or at the corner 
of a lane, (a Jane, for which I know no equivalent 
word in any language), which made one long to live 
there? The neat garden full of flowers of the best 
sorts, the bee-hives, the tame jackdaw, the snow-white 
cat basking in the sun, the eager happy grunt heard 
from the inoffensive pig-stye at the back, the one huge 
umbrageous sycamore, the wall, the white paling, or 
the clipped hedge. I shall not speak of parks and 
country-houses, and plantations: their celebrity is 
established. But where can I find a Suffolk upland 





The difference between these masses of 
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meadow, golden with cowslips? or a heath fragrant 
with yellow furze, or purple with heath-flowers? ora 
tranquil river, covered in a summer's evening with 
boats rowed by the lads of the near town? or a 
common, with the village lads playing cricket? or 
cattle in a field, knee deep in the grass? It is not 
her castles and palaces, matchless though they be, 
but the humble and every day beauties of England 
which recur to the fancy, or rather to the heart, of 
her absent children, as objects still more of affection 
than of admiration. No country, of which I have 
any knowledge, furnishes anything like the same 
number of spots in which one silently exclaims, 
* Here I should like to live.” There is nothing that 
I have seen approaching to the vegetation of England. 
It is not only the majestic masses of verdure to which 
no other trees can compare, but there is an universal 
bounteousness and abundance of animal and veget- 
able life, such as I have seen nowhere else. Nature, 
so prolific there, here seems struck with comparative 
barrenness. One who had beheld her only here, 
could never imagine the rich profusion of field flowers, 
the size and vigour of every plant and tree with 
which she adorns England. Nothing is more common 
throughout Germany than an avenue of horse- 
chesnuts, yet, even on the Rhine, it would take at 
least four full grown ones to make up one of the 
giants at Hampton Court, whose broad park and pyra- 
mids of blossom must now be in full beauty. Enough 
enough, enough. I shall seem,and be, unjust. There 
is plenty in Germany to like, to admire, to love, to 
revere. She can show to damp and dewy England 
her many-voiced groves, and her flowery meadows, 
and her awful trees. I ought to add, that I have 
not seen the oaks of Westphalia, nor the verdure of 
Styria. What Bohemia wants is a river, a river of 
her own. The Elbe hastoo many masters. It grieves 
an English heart to see this fine stream spoiled for 
want of a little good training. Wordsworth’s line in 
his noble sonnet on the Thames— 
“The river windeth at its own sweet will,” 

isas false as it is beautiful. ‘The Thames has vastly 
little of its own will, and, like many other people, is 
all the better and the handsomer for it. Even the 
noble Rhine, giant as he is, may say, with M. de 
Lamartine, that Prussia presses heavily upon him. 
Her banks and walls and dams contain the outbreaks 
even of a will like his. If you have a mind to see what 
ariver is when he has his will, you must “ sit,’’ as the 
Germans placidly call it, twenty-four hours on the 
wide and sandy shallows, between Hamburg and 
Magdeburg, or, still better, lie encamped in the pes- 
tiferous swamps of Servia. A secure, cheap, and 
easy navigation, from Hamburg to Prague, would be 
productive of the greatest advantages to Germany, 
and, among other things, would make Dresden the 
little Queen her situation fits her to become. 





THE EXHIBITION OF ANCIENT MASTERS, 
PALL MALL. 

Tue Exhibition of Ancient Masters, so called, is 
now open, and verifies our programme given several 
weeks since (ante, p. 392), there being one saloon 
devoted to pictures veritably antique, another to 
the works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and a third to 
those of various painters deceased, with the addition 
of two works by Foreign Artists, which may well 
come under this latter class, according to the true 
poetical fiction, that 

Death and Distance differ but in name! 

As a general character of the present exhibition, we 
would pronounce it above par: the Reynolds selec- 
tion is superb, the Old Masters furnish forth a re- 
spectable array, whilst a third-proportional term of 
praise, on the downward scale, must suffice for the 
miscellaneous assemblage of Modern Antiques. Al- 
though this last-named department comprises some 
few capital specimens, its weakness was, no doubt, 
felt by the Directors, who have therefore, probably, 
added the outlandish curiosities as makeweights, and 
thus, at least, increased its interest, if not much en- 
hanced its lustre. But of these hereafter. Shall we 
venture to observe, that the patriotism which suggested 
the annual exhibition of Ancient Pictures seems, 
now-a-days, somewhat on the wane. We almost fear 
it will soon be, like changeful Cynthia, 

Hid in its vacant interlunar cave, 


or, perhaps, appear no more; such is the usual fate 


of all patriotisms after their kind ; when they have 
set the whole land ablaze with their youthful fervour 
“out goes the candle, and we are left darkling!* 
Or should we rather hint a suspicion that Public 
Taste itself is the real defalcator? Both causes may 
unite to produce the falling-off we deplore : proprie. 
tors may begrudge the trouble and expense which 
attends the transmission, to and fro, of their fine and 
fragile antiques ; these, on the other hand, may have 
lost their popularity along with their novelty. We 
apprehend this last mentioned cause is a prime one, 
and regret it should be so, as nothing affords stronger 
evidence against Public Taste than its morbid and 
ravenous appetite for ever-new excitement. An 
irrefragable test of genuine taste is the power to re. 
view, again and again, the same master-pieces, not 
with undiminished, but with augmented pleasure, 
Archbishop Leighton concludes, justly and pro- 
foundly, that those alone are pious at heart who fee] 
a fresh interest every time they rehearse the com. 
monest rubric prayer: we would generalize thig 
maxim, and exact continued worship of all things 
good, in sacred or profane literature, in divine or 
human production, in the humblest or the highest 
pursuits, in the whole world of taste spiritual, moral, 
mental, or material. Let any one, for instance, cast 
upon the Titian here exhibited, however familiar to 
him, a lack-lustre eye, we pronounce him no true lover 
of art, but of idle sights and gape-seed! It is the grand 
luminary of the middle saloon ; and though it appeared 
not long since, much better placed, and its marvellous 
nature more visible, we welcome it again as star- 
gazers would a comet of brief periodic revolution, 
We consider this allegorical representation of Human 
Life among the most beautiful silent poems evercom- 
posed—an Jdyllium written in colours that sets Titian 
on a level with Theocritus. Indeed, the modern 
Venetian Doricizes almost like an ancient Sicilian 
no painter beside half so well, not even Giorgione 
himself. But lest an over-practical age should deem 
us visionaries, we cut short our panegyric, and refer 
to Atheneum, No. 449, for other details, merely re. 
marking how rich a source of suggestion broad and 
general treatment becomes, where the spectator's 
imagination is led up to just the right point, and left. 
Defacement itself, by the hand of Time, may be 
advantageous, when it rubs out the minutie which 
peg our minds down upon the particular scene, and 
limit them, like carpets, to its exact dimensions. 
Let us, however, as a proof we are unprejudiced, 
notice a fault in this painting—the foreground figures 
seem too large for the landscape—an error, if one, 
that reveals, we think, Titian’s middle or Giorgio- 
nesque period. Amongst several other pictures which 
Lord Francis Egerton contributes, albeit none ap- 
proaches the Titian within a whole diameter of the 
grand style, yet some possess great merit. No. 77, 
a ‘Female Procession,’ has much old-fashioned beauty 
of movement and attitude, but we can by no means 
recognize the powerful draughtsman Baldassare Pe- 
ruzzi in those feeble traits and contours, nor such a 
skilful architect in the violent perspective of the 
Temple. ‘Portrait of Velasquez,’ No. 83, we have 
elsewhere discussed (ante, p. 368), and find our 
opinions confirmed on 2 second view of it ; so united 
wa touch and honey-sweet a tone do not at all charac- 
terize Velasquez. The pair of Bridgewater ‘ Hay- 
carts,’ by Wouvermans, are well known little pen- 
dants—one, No. 67, a pearl; its companion, No. 65, 
mother-of-pearl, at least we think it the less valuable. 
The Dulwich Wouvermans, No. 75, is also an ex- 
quisite piece of manipulation, and modulation in the 
key of silver-grey colour. Lord Zetland’s large 
Wouvermans, No. 96, deserves like praise, but ex- 
hibits the prevalent Dutch taste for what comes home 
to men’s business and bosoms, depicting a sort of 
Macheath attack upon baggage-waggons and soldiers 
trulls by way of a ‘Battle-piece!’ Mr. Holford, we 
must admit, proves himself worthy to be a collector 
by his readiness to be an exhibitor; his noble Cuyp 
perhaps ranks next after the Titian in this saloon, 
and his Vandervelde would take a high station any- 
where. The former production, like Pompey’s statue, 
was sacrilegiously sawn asunder, but an adroit hand 
has soldered both halves together with such religious 
care, that St. Dionysius himself, when decapitated, 
did not weld his head better upon hisshoulders; scarce 
a mark remains visible even through the microscope, 
none whatever to the naked eye, unless very micro- 
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ic, and one magnificent ‘ View of Dort’ results 
from the two previous moieties. These we noticed 
at Lady Stuart's sale (Athen. No. 708), and though 
they are improved by their junction, we see little need 
fo amend our opinion then given. Vandervelde’s 
‘Marine,’ No. 102, might challenge Neptune’s court- 
painter to surpass it; the men-of-war are first-rate, 
the small craft models, the wilderness of water, rising 
into white-crested ridges, wears, what an ancient 
Greek poet denominates, a face of “ multitudinous 
laughter,"* grim withal, as becomes our northern 
ocean. For the ‘ Breeze,’ which names this picture, 
it tells itself through all the details: up aloft it 
stretches the flags stiff and smooth like vanes, it 
shakes the streamer beneath loosely ; here the heavier 
yards fap and fold themselves, or a large hulk takes 
the wind from a vessel’s canvas under her lee ; there 
every ship with her petticoats swelled out according 
to the quantum of air they catch, treads her ruffled 
path along, swift or slow, upright, oblique, or prone 
to “kiss her burial.” Vandervelde’s manipulative 
power by long practice reached a perfection almost 
as self-resemblant as stereotype; no artist paints 
spray so Well, or foam, or the flood when it seethes 
round a vessel’s course, except Copley Fielding, and 
water-colours much facilitate imitation of water. In 
the works of both we may find Spenser's fictitious 
description realized— 

Ye might have séen the frothy billows /ry 
Under the ship, as through them she went— 

where * wondered Argo” to Sir Guyon’s astonishment 
cleaves her way amidst mimic surges across the en- 
chantress’s ivory palace-gate. Another Cuyp, which 
belongs to the Duke of Bedford, displays singular 
and superlative merit: * Fishing under the Ice,’ No, 
119. It has but one fault—such a glow of sunlight 
would melt a glacier, and almost set the river beneath 
afire. This, however, serves to disprove a very 
specious doctrine now preached up, because popular 
taste can just relish it, viz. that * truth to Nature” 
constitutes the supreme excellence of Art: for many 
works are transcendent, though they want the said 
characteristic. Cuyp, one would think, must have 
painted ina “ vehicle” of molten diamonds to pro- 
duce such transparency as his glittering floods set 
before us: here his mirror of ice resembles the dia- 
mond-liquefaction consolidated again, with an amber 
tinge to vary, but not diminish, its clearness, The 
Dutch no poets forsooth ! when Cuyp could idealize 
raw atmosphere and reeky canals into scenes quite 
Elysian—this one may be imagined a “ field of yellow 
asphodel” laid by the River of Bliss under water. 
Fishermen and their wives, indeed, bring us back to 
hell upon earth, but the brine looks so warm and 
lucid, we only wonder they do not lie down amidst 
the delicious ooze. Assuredly they can catch nothing 
except gold and silver fish, and electrical rays, and 
mermaidens with micaceous shagreen tails? We have 
seldom seen a Claude that bewitched us more. His 
Grace of Bedford likewise contributes an admirable 
Teniers, No. 118, the * Village Féte :’ it represents 
a Flemish “Camacho’s Wedding,” with immense 
copper flesh-pots ranged on the turf, from which 
Sancho would much rather have fished up whole 
boiled fowls and cabbages, than rays ever so electrify- 
ing,or mermaids ever so micaceous from the Lake of 
Brightness aforesaid: doubtless both Cervantes and 
Teniers pictured the rural hospitality common in 
their times. This animated landscape is remarkable 
for its fine ordonnance, the groups, single figures, 
prominent objects, accessories, foreground middle 
and remote details, are disposed scientifically, and 
graded as distinctively as connectedly—a kind of 
perspective runs throughout their character as well 
as position. The colouring we think rather cold and 
the touch too opaque ; perhaps it may have been 
over-scrubbed by the pictorial charr-man, and thus 
lost its silveriness and soft grey mellowness of effect. 
The Bedford Paul Potter, No. 114, is, contrariwise, 
much oilier than most works by that artist; for ex- 
ample, Mr. Hope’s pair have a dry granular texture, 
which harmonizes well with the painter's sterility 
of subject, and helps to give it character. Sterility 
hasits character, nay, even its half-starved beauties; 
the barren moor brings forth, though but furze, fern, 





* We enfeeble the boldest, yet truest, metaphor extant— 
Tlovrwy re kuparwy 


*AynpOpuov yedacpa, Zschylus. 





rush-grass, and~ such desolate offspring. Potter's . 
mind, if not fertile of ideas, was full of one idea, and | 
this overflowed through one yent in one channel ; | 
hence the strong current and its steadiness. No. 89, 
‘Landscape with Figures,’ is richer of details than 
Paul's usual specimens; the distant meadow and its 
quiet herd of cattle at graze, forms a beautiful little 
landscape in itself—a miniature Claude ; the figures 
on the foreground, animal and human, are graphic as 
Bamboccio’s, and vigorously touched as any by Velas- 
quez, and tell a humorous tale, as well as those of a 
Wilkie, whose eyes would have melted into laughter 
at that “ bit of the naked” which the clambering eques- 
trian ex poses unawares to his assistant. No. 87,*Cattle 
in a Storm,’ approaches the sublime: it is not every | 
low horizontal line which gives such elevation of | 
character: and what a hurricane has just swept over 
the hill-top, with what a fierce whirl the storm gathers | 
up its dark skirts, and disappears! Potter was a | 
poet after all in his own rigid, jejune way. No. 66, 
a fine wild ‘ Landscape,’ from Sir Thomas Baring’s | 
collection, does ample credit to the name of Rem- | 
brandt, yet has an air both like and unlike his man- | 
ner; its deep powerful impasto and clotted touch 
hespeak him; but a caveat might be entered on the 
score of certain peculiarities, if it were worth while 
discussing who painted a good picture. Lord Pem- 
broke’s Rubens, a ‘Group of Children,’ No. 81, has 
various rivals to contest with for precedence, as the 
only true original: one at Vienna we thought looked 
genuine, another at Berlin seemed a respectable pre- 
tender. The composition beyond all doubt is Rubens’s, 
and the colouring is, to say the least, his inspiration. 
Vandyke’s * Lady and Child,’ No, 80, lent by Lord 
Alford, was in the Exhibition of 1836: we shall not 
reiterate our praises so soon, but point attention to it 
again. No. 101,* Head of an Old Man,’ more pensive 
and pink-complexioned than Rembrandt's portraits 
commonly are ; the head itself capital, the hands feeble 
and too ill-drawn even for this licentious draughts- 
man. No.78,* View of a Dutch Town,’ by Vander- 
heyden, very rich and mellow, and not very elaborate 
for him: it is from Apsley House; we wish the 
thrice-famed Correggio and Velasquez there, were not 
built into the walls, and thus rendered unluckily 
irremovable to the British Institution, There are still 
three antiquated pictures, of which some little men- 
tion may be allowed us: first, one by our old favourite, 
Francia, No. 109, a * Madonna and Child and Saints,’ 
in this, expression and feeling triumph over all the 
faults of mechanism; and if alone considered, over 
all the mechanic beauties of the collection put toge- 
ther. Look at the tenderness and grave sweetness of 
that maternal Virgin's countenance—at the delicate 
pressure with which she dares to support the infant 
limbs of her awful Son—at the scarce perceptible light 
of that smile with which she betrays her love for him ! 
Observe the childish Instructor of Man already be- 
ginning his Mission—the earnest yet calm devotion 
of his sainted Auditors! Tell us, ye critics and con- 
noisseurs, ye picture-makers and picture-mongers, 
how much * brilliant effect”——* fine dash of pencil” 
—* delicious flesh-tint’—how much glaze, varnish, 
and scumble work, ever so adroit, would outweigh the 
moral and intellectual qualities we have mentioned ? 
But we do not quote ¢his asa first-rate Francia, either 
Old or Young: it seems one of the numerous repe- 
titions which some excellent prototype brought into 
request. Its proprietor is the Right Hon. T. Frank- 
land Lewis: Lewis of Bavaria would feel proud to 
be so. No. 86,* Mary Queen of England,’ by Lucas 
de Heere, a miniature portrait in oils, equal to Hol- 
bein: the green velvet background looks veritable 
“three-piled,” and soft as a linnet’s plumage; ill- 
favoured Mary becomes charming by force of the 
beautiful delineation—perhaps paint never improved 
a woman’s face in any other way: we have here the 
mind of the artist superadded to that of the Royal 
Sitter; and both spoken out with the clearest tone, 
with the most expressive plainness, If this indeed 
resembled Mary, we cannot much wonder at the 
Lotharianism of Philip! It (we mean the picture) 
belongs to the Rev. Heneage Finch, who lends an- 
other work by De Heere,‘ Frances Duchess of Suffolk, 
mother of Lady Jane Grey, and her second husband, 
Adrian Stoke,’ No. 94, which possesses great interest, 
but less artistic merit. It once adorned Strawberry 
Hill. The remaining Saloons next week. 














ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Architectural Drawings. 

For private residences in various styles, chiefly, 
however, Gothic and Elizabethan, there are many 
designs, but not one of striking character, and some 
of those of most pretension, at least in point of size, 
display the least study and the least taste. Modern 


| “Castles,” of which we here meet with one or two, 


have, almost inevitably, a lack-a-duisical, bandbox 
sort of expression about them; and even when free 
from architectural faults, have generally a sneaking 
littleness peeping out from beneath their assumed 
stateliness. Castles are a class of buildings which 
should be left untouched by matter-of-fact people, 
who have no suspicion that such subjects require 
to be treated with grandeur of conception and 
manner, a sort of epic dignity, qualities totally 
independent of style. After which remark, it may 
perhaps seem somewhat inconsistent to point out for 
approbation No. 1334, ‘Model of Wadhurst Castle, 
Sussex, showing the alterationsnow nearly completed,’ 
E. B. Lamb,’ whose title of * Castle’ sits, it must be 
confessed, rather awkwardly upon it. For that mis- 
nomer, however, the present architect is not respon- 
sible ; and a shocking misnomer it was when applied 
to the original—a sample of the “ castellated style” 
in fashion some fifty or sixty years ago. As a sketch 
of that original is affixed to the model, we can the 
better appreciate what has been done by Mr. Lamb; 
and if he has not exactly triumphed over the old pro- 
verbial impossibility, and made the silk-purse, &c. he 
has converted an ugly house, of nondescript physio- 
gnomy, into a pleasing specimen of domestic Gothic 
—well considered in its details, picturesque as a com- 
position, compact in plan, yet varied in its masses, 
—and, not its least merit, having the look of a 
comfortable, though but moderate-sized residence. 
There are but two other models; for though models 
would perhaps be more generally interesting and in- 
structive to the public than mere drawings, they are 
always scarce at the Academy. Considering the 


| greater cost, their rarity is not to be wondered at; 


but it is strange that when executed they should not 
be exhibited. We some time ago saw a model, upon 
a large scale, of the portico of the Royal Exchange, 
as improved upon from the first design, and ex- 
pected to have had an opportunity of examining it 
again at the following Exhibition, but were disap- 
pointed: so it has proved with regard to one of the 
buildings for the Assize Courts and St. George’s Hall, 
at Liverpool. However, No. 1290 does show us 
the interior of St. George’s Hall, and a very taste- 
ful composition it is, combining, happily, some of 
the leading merits of Grecian, Roman, and Italian 
design—the refinement and simplicity of the first, 
with the grandeur of the second, and the play and 
picturesque effect of the third. Although it is not 
attractive as a drawing, wanting the flattery of colour 
to recommend it, it is, in our opinion, one of the re- 
deeming points in the architectural room. No. 1322, 
* Perspective View of the Central Hall in a Mansion 
now erecting for the Earl of Egremont, at Silverton 
Park, Devonshire,’ J. T. Knowles, is another interior, 
far more showy in appearance, which deserves notice ; 
and there is also an exterior view of the same mansion 
(No. 1162), but it was unfortunately placed so high 
as to preclude examination. 

No. 1197, ‘ Design for an Alteration of the Na- 
tional Gallery, by effecting, at a small outlay, a 
more Imposing Elevation to this Edifice,’ D. Mocatta, 
is, of course, a mere project on the part of its author, 
who, although he may be admitted to have here sug- 
gested improvement in regard to the centre, which he 
renders a bolder and loftier architectural mass, has 
been by no means happy in the rest of the fagade. 
He would, doubtless, have succeeded better had he 
attended to that excellent precept in culinary philo- 
sophy, which says, “ Roast your pig well at both ends, 
and the middle will roast itself.” So far from either 
the style or the character being consistently kept up 
throughout, there is, in both respects, great inequa- 
lity ; so that as a composition it is strangely defec- 
tive—looks finished only in parts, and merely sketched 
in, in others, which have been left for after-consider- 
ation. As to the “small outlay,” it seems to us that 
it would amount to rather a large sum; but it will 
be time enough to inquire into its exact amount 
when there is a chance of the project being adopted, 
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Of subjects in the Italian style there are but few, 
nor are any of them particularly good. Two drawings, 
however, deserve notice as making us acquainted 
with two structures designed by an English architect, 
and now, it appears, actually in progress in the Turk- 
ish capital, viz. No. 1166, ‘The Ambassador's Palace 
now erecting for her Majesty’s government at Con- 
stantinople,’ and No. 1342 * Cavalry Hospital, now 
erecting for his Imperial Highness the Sultan,’ 
both from the designs of W. J. Smith. These 
are large masses of building, but with so little dis- 
tinctive character, that the one might almost be 
mistaken for the other; and though fair samples 
of the style, they are so rather negatively than 
positively, since no fresh ideas of any value are 
brought forward in them. For one building which 
is to be in this style, there are two different designs, 
both of which are described as intended for execution : 
No, 1241, ‘ Design for the Colchester Town Hall to 
be erected from the designs, and under the superin- 
tendence of R. Brandon and J. Blore;’ and No. 
1249, * Design for the new Town Hall, Colchester, 
adopted by the committee for erection, R. Brandon. 
Which of these statements is to be trusted—which 
of the designs is the “ real Simon Pure,” we cannot 
say, and perhaps even the committee themselves may 
as yet be unable to tcll, for after they had settled the 
matter once, they unsettled all; therefore such may 
prove the case again. Of the designs before us, we 
should give the preference to 1249—which, strange to 
say, looks very like twin brother to one we remember, 
by adifferent party, for the same building. How- 
ever, there is no accounting for such curious resem- 
blances. 

No. 1259, ‘Design for Street Architecture, A. 
Batson, convicts us of precipitancy in the remark we 
made just now, it being a most singular study of the 
Italian style, and no less singular as an architectural 
drawing—an extravaganza, but one that affords 
evidence of poetic conceptions. As to Street Archi- 
tecture, however, we suspect that it is neither accom- 
modated to the new Building Act,nor at all calculated 
for the latitude of London. It is far too monumental 
and gigantic in style for us Londoners—far too heroic 
and energetic. The details are left to the imagina- 
tion rather than defined, and there is much to excite 
the imagination, and for it to work upon afterwards ; 
—which is more than can always be said of things 
that are even betterin themselves. With this remark 
we will close our survey of the Architectural Room, 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Amone the many attempts which have been re- 
cently made to give an impulse to the drama, a 
spirited measure has been adopted by Mr. Webster, 
the lessee of the Haymarket Theatre, who has offered, 
for the encouragement of dramatic literature, the sum 
of 500/. for the best modern comedy, illustrative, in 
plot and character, of British manners and customs. 
The prize is to be awarded by a committee of 
dramatic authors (not competitors), dramatic critics, 
and actors (male and female), to be named by Mr. 
Webster—Mr. Webster to have the casting vote, if 
necessary. The award is to be made on the Ist of 
January, 1844. Besides the amount of the prize, Mr. 
Webster offersa third of the proceedson the 20th, 40ih, 
and 60th nights of representation. The success of this 
particular speculation will, of course, depend, in a great 
measure, not only on the impartial character of the 
tribunal which may have to try the candidates for the 
prize, but on their impartial attitude before the public ; 
and though it could scarcely be expected that the 
casting vote should be lodged elsewhere than with 
him who has to pay the money, and produce the suc- 
cessful play on the stage, yet that circumstance, added 
to the fact, that all the members of the committee are 
to be chosen by Mr. Webster himself, scarcely offers 
such guarantees for a judgment on high principles as 
will attract competitors of the best class, and satisfy 
the public. It is, of course, not pretended that Mr. 
Webster has not a right to attach such conditions as 
he pleases to a prize proposed and paid by himself, 
but our remarks have application to the more general 
bearings of this scheme on dramatic literature. The 
experiment is one in which the public are likely to 
take interest, and which, if well and successfully 
conducted, may have consequences, as an example, 
far beyond what it can have in itself. It is clear 
enough, that no solitary stimulant of this kind can do 





much for the restoration of a National Drama that 
needs stimulants at all; but it is a step in the righ 

direction, so far as an individual can walk it alone. 
That there is no lack of candidates for success in dra- 
matic literature, our columns furnish abundant proof; 
though they are, for the most part, not of the order to 
which it is worth while applying stimulants of any 
kind. Butthe reward which Mr. Webster offers isa 
liberal one, and if he can succeed in satisfying the 
public that his judges are likely to be “ men of wor- 
ship” and critical integrity, it may well be hoped 
that the motives which he offers, coming in aid of 
others more spiritual, will set some of the highest 
talent among us at work, and produce, for the honour 
of our stage and literature, and for his especial and 
merited profit, a good English comedy. 

Meanwhile Mr. Macready is about to abandon old 
Drury and the Tragic Drama to the fate that has been 
long impending over them : he has resigned the man- 
agement, after a four years’ trial of both the patent 
theatres; having added his quota of loss to the heaps 
of capital which have been buried in these mausolea 
of the Muses. He performs on Monday “ for the last 
time in London, for a considerable period,” say the 
bills; and the expression is construed into an inti- 
mation of his intention to visit America; however 
this may be, the public will be sure to flock to Drury 
Lane, to give a hearty farewell greeting to the first 
actor of his day, and the manager who has exerted 
himself so zealously to encourage the modern drama, 
and to improve the representation of Shakspeare's 
plays. The experiment of upholding the legitimate 
drama by means of the patent monopoly and huge 
houses has been fairly tried, and proved an utter 
failure ; if Mr. Macready could not succeed with all 
his qualifications and advantages, what hope is there 
that any one else will be more fortunate? Adven- 
turous speculators may be found, but under the pre- 
sent state of things permanent success is impossible. 

Papers throwing, it is said, much new light on the 
subject of Shakspeare and his family, have lately 
been transmitted from Warwickshire for the use of 
the Shakspeare Society, and been submitted by the 
Council to Sir F. Madden and Mr. Bruce,who have 
undertaken to edite and superintend the publication 
of them. They establish, according to report, that 
John Shakspeare, the poet's father, could not write 
his name, as several of his warrants, as Justice of the 
Peace and Bailiff of Stratford, are subscribed with a 
cross, purporting to be the mark of John Shakspeare. 
Malone’s conjecture, that the branch of the family 
which settled at Stratford, came from Snitterfield, 
is also confirmed. There are several papers relating 
to the poet, with regard to the purchase of the tithes 
of Stratford, the quantity of land he possessed there, 
and other points of more or less interest. 

The Cambridge papers mention that the Fitz- 
william Syndicate have reported to the Senate that— 
“Deeming it advisable, in conformity with the opinion 
of Mr. Basevi, to proceed with the execution of the 
remaining works, they have procured from him de- 
signs, and an estimate for completing the interior of 
the Museum, and preparing it for the reception of 
the collection. It appears that the Fitzwilliam funds, 
which are now, or will before the end of next year 
become available for this purpose, fall short of the 
whole amount of the estimate by a sum which 
may be calculated at 12,000/. The Syndicate, not- 
withstanding this deficiency, think it desirable that 
the interior of the Museum should be completed as 
an entire work rather than in detached portions. 
They therefore beg leave to suggest to the Senate, as 
the best mode of providing for such a deficiency, that 
a loan of 12,0007. be raised by bonds under the seal 
of the University; the interest thereon to be paid, 
and the bonds themselves to be redeemed, by the 
surplus income of the Fitzwilliam fund in subsequent 
years.” 

A discovery has been made at the Royal Library, 
in Paris, of the original text of the Declaration of 
the Clergy of France, adopted in the General Assem- 
bly of the year 1682, which is the charter of the 
Gallican Church. The declaration in question was 
drawn up by Bossuet, signed by all the bishops, 
and was burnt at Rome by order of the Pope. 
Speaking of Bibliographic rarities, we may mention 
a curious acquisition recently made by the Public 
Library of Rouen—a collection formed after thirty 
years labour, by a M. Leber, of all the playing cards 





which have been manufactured in every age and 
country since their invention. The origin of playing. 
cards has been assigned to the reign of Charles V[ 
but this collection carries it further back. It is 
curious to see the strange forms which patient inquiry 
will take when it has once got the upper hand, 

The editor of The Story-Teller,’ who first preferred 
the charges against Mrs. Sigourney (sce ante, p. 340) 
has replied to the statement put forth by Mr, 
Sigourney or her friends, and lately published in this 
journal (ante, p.488). He avows that he * cannot 
comprehend” how Mrs. Southey could have written 
such a letter as that quoted by Mrs. Sigourney, and 
admits that “ if, assuch a letter would seem to imply” 
there was no interpolation, he will make the amende 
with frankness and promptitude”; but he repeats 
that the charge rests “on the authority of Mr, 
Southey’s own hand-writing,” and he calls on Mrs, 
Sigourney to produce the original letter. This is not 
quite fair. It is obvious that Mrs. Sigourney must 
not part with the letter; her vindication rests on it: 
neither can it be necessary to send for evidence 
across the Atlantic. In truth we cannot but believe 
that our contemporary has been imposed on; that 
there has been double dealing somewhere—and 
he may think so too after reading the following 
paragraph, which we copy from the Scofsman.* We 
have had submitted to us a correspondence between 
Mrs. Southey and a party resident in Edinburgh, in 
which Mrs. Southey distinctly disclaims any par. 
ticipation in the authorship of the article in question, 
or knowledge of the source whence it originated. It 
is satisfactory to the friends of Mrs. Sigourney to 
know that the paragraph ‘annoyed as much as it 
surprised’ Mrs. Southey, and that the opinion expressed 
by that estimable lady—who, we presume, is best 
qualified to form ajudgment in the case—is as favourable 
as could be desired, and directly opposed to the 
misrepresentations recently circulated.” Qurobjection 
of course holds against the publication of such a letter 
under any circumstances, and we hinted as much 
from the first; but it was only when we were informed 
of the manner in which the letter had been obtained 
—that it had been interpolated—and of Mrs. Southey's 
objection to the publication, or as it is called her 
“unmitigated pain and astonishment,” that we offered 
a word of censure. 

The Conservators of the Royal Library at Munich 
—a vast collection, as many of our readers know, 
which consists of upwards of 500,000 printed volumes 
{pamphlets, it is said, not included) and 10,000 manu- 
scripts—have been, since the Ist of May, engaged in 
its removal to the palace lately built for its reception. 
This operation, which many looked upon as neces- 
sarily a work of years, has been so simplified by the 
arrangements of the Conservators, that it is now 
hoped it may be completed by the end of July, and 
the public, it is expected, will be admitted to the 
new building early in August. 

The weight of metal given by Government, from 
the cannon captured by the Hero of Waterloo, to 
the Committee for directing the execution of the 
city monument to that chief, amounts, it appears, 
to about nineteen tons; and about five tons only 
being required for the special purpose for which 
the grant was made, two bodies have made appli- 
cation to the City Committee for the surplus, 
to be applied in the completion of kindred works. 
The Duke of Rutland has addressed them to 
that effect, on behalf of the Committee for the 
erection of the equestrian statue to the Duke, which 
is to be placed over the triumphal arch in Piccadilly; 
urging with some plausibility, that the metal, which 
is the produce of his-Grace’s own victories, has an 
especially appropriate application to the Monuments 
which are intended to commemorate them: and Sit 
George Cockburn has advanced the claims of the 
Committee for the erection of the Nelson Monument, 
which it is still insinuated will beone day completed, 
in Trafalgar Square. A meeting was held on Satur- 
day last, at the Mansion House, of the noblemen and 
gentlemen connected with the management of the 
City statue, for the purpose of hearing the arguments 
of the respective applicants ; but no decision was then 
come to, the meeting having been adjourned till that 
day fortnight, when it is promised that an answer shall 
be returned. 


Complaisance, and our critical devoir, led us to 
visit what the Catalogue describes as“ an Interesting 
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Collection of Marble Groups, Statues, and Busts, 
formerly part of the Gallery at Dresden.” Very in- 
teresting we did not find it, but curious beyond all 
+nagination: such a collection of “ curiosities” has 
seldom met our eyes, which have had some experience 
in like matters. The most curious point about it, 
however, is, that it stood bond fide for sale last Wed- 
nesday, at No. 11, Davies Street, Grosvenor Square ! 
The thing we know is neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil it got there! 

Ofa truth we are lost in amazement at the simplicity 
which could ship so much limestone lumber (except 
as ballast), to be carried all the way from Dresden 
across half the continent and the whole German 
Ocean, to London! Was it thought we had not 
# curiosities” enough of our own—did the proprietor 
never hear of a certain collection, meriting that deno- 
mination, with a certain venerable Abbey? We give 
anadequate idea of the Davies-Street Marbles, when 
we say they are exact pendants for those gems of 
precious sculpture—the Westminster Monuments. 
Who may have purchased them, is to us unknown 
and unconjecturable—we hope not the Dean and 
Chapter for additional grotesques wherewith to adorn 
their most Gothic surbases! They once decorated, 
we are told, the Grosse Garten Palace of Friedrich 
August, and truly they do exhibit the taste which 
distinguishes garden-statuary and the palatial bar- 
baro-magnificence of that time. Yucatan sculpture 
isAttic in comparison. As thiscollection has doubtless 
been disposed of—to the lime-burner if no one else— 
our critique will not injure the quondam proprietor, 
but even though it should, we are bound by our office 
to put the * Isle of Gulls” on its guard against other 
decoys like the above-mentioned. ‘To conclude, how- 
ever, con bocca dolce, there were three small articles 
—Boy Figures—which have merit, being apparent 
copies after Algardi. A bust called “ Diomedes” 
also exhibits some character, but not the right one, 
being modern German instead of ancient Greek. 

The monument erected at Inspruck to the memory 
of the Tyrolese who perished in defence of their 
country, from 1796 to the end of the war, was inau- 
gurated on the 7th ult., in the presence of the Arch- 
duke John. It consists of a white marble sarcopha- 
gus, against which are piled arquebusses and swords, 
entwined with laurels. It is supported on each side 
by winged figures, representing the guardian angels 
of Austria and the Tyrol, indicated by shields, with 
the armorial bearings of the two countries. In front 
isthe Angel of Death, with a tablet, on which is en- 
graved, “ Absorpta est mors in victoria,” (Death is 
swallowed up in victory). The whole is surmounted 
by a cross of white marble. 

A monument is about to be erected at Wiirzburg, 
to the memory of the celebrated Minnesinger, of that 
city, Walter Van der Vogelweide. Its execution is 
intrusted to the sculptor Halbig. The monument 
will represent birds feeding from a vessel, having 
reference to Walter's strange will, that four holes 
might be made in his grave-stone, that the birds 
might drink daily from them: hence his name, Van 
der Vogelweide, “he of the bird pasture.” 

The following are the subjects for prizes announced 
last week by the Académie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques. For 1844—“ What are the modes of pay- 
Ing rent at present employed in France? and what 
is the influence of each of these modes of payment 
on agricultural prosperity?” For 1845—“ What 
influence do civilization and a taste for material com- 
forts exercise on the morality of a people?’ also, 
“To determine the general facts which regulate the 
connexion between profits and salaries,” and “ to 
trace the history of the States-General of France from 
1380 to 1614; to point out the motives of their 
convocation, the manner of their deliberations, and 
the extent of their power; to determine the differ- 
ences which have existed in this respect between 
them and the Parliaments of England, and to show 
the causes which prevented them from becoming, 
like the latter, a regular institution of the ancient 
monarchy.” For 1846—“To draw a comparison 
between the morality of agricultural labourers and 
the manufacturing classes.” A prize is also to be 
given for the following subject—* A description of the 
formation of the monarchical administration from 
Philip-Augustus to Louis XIV. inclusively.” The 
Academy proposes for the quinquennial prize of 
5,000 fr., founded by Baron Felix de Beaujour—* To 





state what are the most useful applications that can 
be made of the principle of voluntary and private 
association for the alleviation of distress.” 

The papers announce the death of Mr. W.H. Pine, 
which took place on the 29th of May, in the 74th 
year of his age. Mr. Pine was a contributor to 
several literary periodicals, and the author of ‘ Wine 
and Walnuts,’ a gossiping anecdotic book of some 
repute in its day, ‘The Costume of Great Britain,’ 
*The Microcosm,’ and other works. 

Letters from Cairo, of the 10th ult., mention that 
Dr. Lepsius was quite recovered, that he and his party 
had removed to the Fayoum, and would proceed to 
Thebes in about a month or six weeks. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 
Admission (from 8 o’Clocktill 7), 1s. Catalogue, 1s. 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A., Sec. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the Works of 
BRITISH ARTISTS ts OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning till 


Five in the Evening. Admi ls. ; » ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


The NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
The NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW 
OPEN, at their GALLERY, 53, PALL MALL, next the British Institu- 
tion, from 9 till Dusk, daily. Admittance, Is. Catalogue, 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 

EXHIBITION of Sir GEORGE HAYTER’S GREAT PIC- 
TURE of the HOUSE of COMMONS, painted on 170 square feet of 
canvas, and containing portraits of all the Members of Parliament, 
also a portrait of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and various other works, 
forming a collection of more than 800 portraits of eminent personages 
of the present day. Open from 10 till dusk.—At the Egyptian-hall, 
Piccadilly. Admission, 1s. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

JUST OPENED, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunset 
and Moonlight, painted by M. Renovx, and the BASILICA of ST. 
PAUL, near Rome, before and after its destruction by Fire, painted by 
M. Bourton. Open from Ten till Five. 


Cabul will shortly be Closed. 


PANORAMA, LEICESTER SQUARE, 

The VIEW of CABUL, and the ding country, embracing 

the Hindoo Koosh, the Khurd Cabul Pass, Bala Hissar, British Can- 

tonments, Tomb of Timour Shah, with Portraits of Dost Mahomed, 

Mahomed Akbar Khan, and the splendid costume of the Natives, will 

be closed in afew weeks. EDINBURGH and BADEN BADEN still 
continue open, 


AERIAL NAVIGATION.—ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTION.—A LECTURE on this subject, illustrated by MODELS of 
several kinds, which elevate themselves by MECHANICAL FORCE 
alone, is delivered at Two o’Clock daily, and on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday Evenings, at Eight o’Clock. The Exhibition of the 
COLOSSAL ELECTRICAL MACHINE, the DIVER, DIVING 
BELL, NEW DISSOLVING VIEWS, and the other varied and in- 
structive jects of the Institution continue as usual. The original 
CRAYO from the CARTOONS at HAMPTON 


























A ), a S. 
COURT, by the late Mr. Holloway, with numerous other WORKS of 


in the Gallery.—Admission, One 


ART, have recently been p! 
Half-price. Open Mornings and Evenings, except 


Shilling. Schools, 
Saturday Evening. 





Royat Society.—Since our last report, J. Miller, 
Esq., H. W. Blake, Esq., J. Heygate, M.D., have been 
elected Fellows, and the following papers read, viz.— 

* Researches into the Structure and Developement 
of a newly discovered parasitic Animalcule of the 
Human Skin, the Entozoon folliculorum.’ By E. 





Wilson, Esq. 

‘On Factorial Expressions, and the Summation of | 
Algebraic Series.’ By W. Tate, Esq.—This paper, | 
which is wholly analytical, contains an investigation | 
of certain general methods for the summation of | 
algebraic series, which have led the author to the | 
discovery of some curious and elegant propositions | 
relative to factorials and the decomposition of | 
fractions; and also to a new demonstration of | 
Taylor’s theorem. 

‘Notice of the Comet ;’ in a Letter from Captain 
J. Grover, dated from Pisa, March 21st, 1843. 

* Variation de la Déciinaison et Intensité Horizon- | 
tales Magnétiques observées 4 Milan pendant vingt- 
quatre heures consécutives le 18 et 19 Janvier, et le 
20 et 25 Fevrier, 1843.’ Par C. Carlini. 

‘On the general and minute Structure of the 
Spleen in Man and other Animals.” By W. J. 
Evans, M.D. 

‘On the Structure and Developement of the 
Nervous and Circulatory Systems, and on the ex- 
istence of a complete Circulation of the Blood in 
Vessels in the Myriapoda and the Macrourous Arach- 
nida.’ By G. Newport, Esq. 


Geotocicat Socirety.—May 10,—The President, 
Mr. Warburton, in the chair. 

1. ‘On some new Ganoid Fishes,’ by Sir Philip 
Grey Egerton.—In this communication the author 
made known, and fully described, seven new species 
of fossil fishes, three of which belong to the genus 








Semionotus, one to Lepidotus, and three to Pholi- 
dophorus. The species of the first-named genus had 
been found by Mr. Pentland in a black bituminous 
schist, a member of the lias formation, at Giffoni, near 
Castel-a-Mare. The others are from the lias of 
Ohmden, in Wurtemberg, and Whitby, in Yorkshire. 
The original specimens are in the cabinets of the 
Earl of Enniskillen and Sir Philip Egerton. 

2. ‘On the Geology of Nova Scotia,’ with a Map, 
by Dr. Gesner.—After describing the geographical 
features of the country, the author proceeds to give an 
account of the several formations, represented on his 
geological map, which has been compiled from ob- 
servations made by himself during the last eighteen 
years, in a country which has as yet been but imper- 
fectly explored. There are three bands of granitic 
rocks, on which rest stratified non-fossiliferous rocks 
in certain districts, succeeded by rocks of the Silurian 
group. Above the Silurian beds occur, in several 
parts of the province, sandstones and shales, without 
organic remains, referred to the Devonian system. 
Coal measures are next in order, containing, in places, 
upright fossil trees. These are overlaid by a red 
sandstone, associated with gypsum and limestone, 
referred by the author to the new red formation. The 
north-western coast of the peninsula is one conti- 
nuous narrow belt of trap, greenstone, and amygda- 
loid. 

3. ‘On the Coal Formation of Nova Scotia, and on 
the age and relative position of the Gypsum and ac- 
companying Marine Limestones,’ by Mr. Lyell.—The 
stratified rocks of Nova Scotia, more ancient than 
the carboniferous, consist chiefly of metamorphic 
clay-slate and quartzite, their strike being nearly east 
and west. Towards their northern limits these strata 
become less crystalline, and contain fossils, some of 
which Mr. Lyell identifies with species of the upper 
Silurian group, or with the Hamilton group of the 
New York geologists. The remaining fossiliferous 
rocks, as far as yet known, belong to the carboni- 
ferous group, and occupy extensive tracts in the 
northern part of the peninsula, resting unconform- 
ably on the preceding series. They may be di- 
vided into two principal formations, one of which 
comprises the productive coal measures, agreeing 
precisely with those of Europe in lithological and 
paleontological character; the other consists chiefly 
of red sandstone and red marl, with subordinate beds 
of gypsum and marine limestone; but this series is 
also occasionally associated with coal grits, shales, 
and thin seams of coal. A variety of opinions have 
been entertained respecting the true age of the last- 
mentioned or gypsiferous formation : and the author 
endeavours to show, first, that it belongs to the car- 
boniferous group; and secondly, that it occupies a 
lower portion than the productive coal measures. 
These last are of vast thickness in Nova Scotia, being 
largely developed in Cumberland County and near 
Pictou, occurring again at Sydney, in Cape Breton. 
They contain shales, probably deposited in a fresh- 
water estuary, in which Cypris and Modiola abound. 
Above fifty species of plants have been found in 
them, more than two-thirds of which are not distin- 
guishable from European species, while the rest agree 
generically with fossils of the coal formation in Europe. 
Mr. Lyell next describes the gypsiferous formation, 
especially the marine limestone, of Windsor, Horton, 
the cliffs bounding the estuary of the Shubenacadie 
River, the district of Brookfield, and the Bridge 
crossing the Debert River, near Truro. Several 
species of corals and shells are common to all these 


| localities, and recur in similar limestones in Cape 


Breton. Among these we find, associated with several 
peculiar fossils, others which are characteristic of the 
carboniferous limestone in Europe. The associated 
plants are also carboniferous forms. With these Mr. 
Lyell found in Horton Blutf scales of a ganoid fish ; 
and in the ripple-marked sandstones of the same 
place, Mr. Logan discovered footsteps which appeared 
to Mr. Owen to belong to some unknown species of 
reptile. Several of the shells and corals of this group 
have been recognized by Mr. Murchison and M. de 
Verneuil as identical with fossils of the gypsiferous 
deposits of Perm, in Russia, and it had been pro- 
posed to refer these gypsiferous beds of Nova Scotia 
successively to the trias and to the period of the 
magnesian limestone. That they are more ancient 
than both these formations, Mr. Lyell infers not only 
from their fossils, but also from their occupying @ 
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lower position than the productive coal measures of 
Nova Scotia and Cape Breton. In proof of this in- 
feriority of position, three sections are referred to:— 
First, that of the coast of Cumberland, near Minudie, 
where beds of red sandstone, gypsum, and lime- 
stone are seen dipping southwards, or in a direc- 
tion which would carry them under the productive 
coal measures of the South Joggins, which attain 
a thickness of two or more miles, and yet include 
no masses of gypsum or marine limestone. Secondly, 
the section of the East River of Pictou, where the 
productive coal measures of the Albion Mines repose 
on a formation of red sandstone, including beds of 
limestone, in which Mr. Dawson and the author found 
Productus Martini, and other fossils common to the 
gypsiferous rocks of Windsor. Some of these lime- 
stones are oolitic, like those of Windsor, and gypsum 
occurs near the East River, fourteen miles south of 
Pictou, so situated as to lead to the presumption that 
it is an integral part of the inferior red sandstone. 
Thirdly, in Cape Breton, according to information 
received from Mr. Richard Brown, the gypsiferous 
formation occupies a considerable tract, consisting of 
red marl, with gypsum and limestone. In specimens 
of the latter, Mr. Lyell found the same fossils as those 
of Windsor, &c., before mentioned. Near Sydney 
these gypsiferous strata pass beneath a formation of 
sandstone more than 2,000 feet thick, upon which 
rest conformably the coal measures of Sydney, dip- 
ping to the north-east, or sea-ward, and having a 
thickness of 2,000 feet. To illustrate the gypsiferous 
formation, the author givesa particular description of 
the cliffs bordering the Shubenacadie River, for a 
distance of fourteen miles, from its mouth to Fort Ellis, 
which he examined, in company with Mr. J. W. 
Dawson and Mr. Duncan. The rocks here consist, 
in great part, of soft red marls, with subordinate 
masses Of crystalline gypsum, and marine limestones; 
also three large masses of red sandstone, coal-grits, 
and shales. The strike of the beds, like that of 
Windsor, is nearly east and west, and there are nu- 
merous faults and flexures. The principal masses of 


gypsum do not appear to fill rents, but form regular 
parts of the stratified series, sometimes alternating 


with limestone and shale. The author concludes by 
describing a newer and unconformable red sandstone, 
without fossils, which is seen to rest on the edges of 
the carboniferous strata on the Salmon River, six 
miles above Truro. 





Astronomicat Society.—May 12.—J Bateman, 
Esq. L.L.D. was elected a Fellow. The following 
communications were read :— 

‘A Memoir on Astronomical Drawing,’ by Piazzi 
Smyth, Esq. 

*Ona Revision of the Boundaries of the Constella- 
tions, as usually drawn on Celestial Maps and Globes,’ 
by F. Baily, Esq. [We adverted, not long since, to the 
confusion which prevailsin the boundaries of the North- 
ern constellations. Mr. Baily now submitted the 
following plan for revision to the consideration of the 
Society ]—1. Ptolemy's constellations to be preserved, 
and to form the basis of the construction and arrange- 
ment of the constellations in the northern hemi- 
sphere. 2. Nine of the constellations adopted by 
Hevelius, to be retained; but no others to be in- 
troduced in the northern hemisphere. These nine 
constellations are Camelopardus, Canes Venatici, 
Coma Berenices, Lacerta, Leo Minor, Lynx, Monoce- 
ros, Sextans, and Vulpecula. 3. Ptolemy’s figures to 
be attended to, so that the drawings (if any) should 
embrace all the stars mentioned by him, and in their 
true places. Libra, perhaps, may be an exception 
to this rule, as that constellation has been introduced 
instead of the Claws of Scorpio adopted by Ptolemy. 
There are also four stars in Ptolemy’s catalogue that 
are common to two adjoining constellations: namely 
Flamsteed’s 52 Bootis, which is common to Hercules ; 
112 Tauri, which is common to Auriga; 79 Aquarii, 
which is common to Piscis Australis; and 21 Andro- 
med@, which is common to Pegasus. 4. If Bayer 
or Flamsteed has introduced any star from another 
constellation that would distort the correct drawing, 
it must be named, in the catalogue, after the constel- 
lation into which it is correctly inserted, and its 
pseudonym must be discontinued. In other words, 
the catalogue must be corrected, but not the bound- 
aries of the constellations distorted. 5. Bayer’s and 
Flamsteed’s errors being thus rectified,and the figures 





of the constellations introduced by Hevelius being 
properly drawn (if requisite) within the intermediate 
spaces, the boundaries of the constellations, thus de- 
cided on, should be carefully drawn and laid down 
agreeably to some systematic plan, which may thus 
serve as the perpetual limits of the constellations : 
and no distortion of the outlines or boundaries of any 
of these constellations, in the northern hemisphere, 
should be permitted in consequence of the mistakes 
of any subsequent astronomers in arranging their 
stars under improper divisions of the heavens. 6. 
As all Flamsteed’s stars are designated by the nu- 
merical order in which they stand in the constellation, 
and as these numbers are in most cases well known 
and recognized, it is desirable to preserve his stars 
within the boundaries of their respective constella- 
tions, wherever it can be conveniently done. But 
in the case of synonymous stars (amounting to 22) 
this is evidently impossible; and there are also 
several other cases, which have been already 
alluded to (amounting te about 70), where it 
is impracticable, consistently with the rules here pro- 
posed. These anomalous stars must be corrected in 
the catalogue, and there located in their proper con- 
stellations. 7. As all the stars in the catalogue of 
Piazzi are designated and always quoted by their 
number in the hour of right ascension, and those of 
Taylor and others, by their ordinal number, it is not 
so requisite to pay special attention to inscribing such 
stars within the boundaries of the constellations to 
which they are assumed to belong; and which will 
frequently be found to be discordant. Still, if any 
of these stars lie near to the boundaries so assumed, 
a slight detour may be allowed in the drawing. 

* Account of an Observation of the Solar Eclipse 
of the 7th July, 1842, made at Starfield Observatory, 
together with an Account of some Chronometrical 
Experiments made to determine the Longitude of 
that Observatory,’ by W. Lassell, Esq. 

Professor Schumacher’s third, fourth, and fifth 
Circulars on the great Comet of 1843. 





Institution oF Civit Enaineers.—May 30.— 
The President in the chair. 

A paper, by Mr. Mallet, ‘ On the Corrosion of cast 
and wrought Iron and Steel exposed to the action of 
the air and of salt and fresh water under various 
circumstances,’ was concluded. It contained not 
only the theory of the corrosion of iron, but also its 
character; and reviewed the practical efficiency of 


almost all the methods hitherto attempted for pre- | 


venting its usual injurious effects. The paper shortly 
recapitulated the results of the two communications 
on the subject read at the previous meetings, which 
had for object to determine the actual loss of metal 
by corrosion in given conditions. The first period of 
exposure of the specimens was 387 days; but as it 
was obvious that the original surface of the metal in- 


fluenced greatly the rate of corrosion, they were again | 


subjected to the action of air and water for 732 days, 
and the results are given in the paper and in a vo- 
luminous series of tables. Some experiments are 
also given upon wrought iron coated with zine, by 
the process called * galvanizing,” and also on cast 
iron protected by paint of powdered zinc. The rela- 
tive average quantities of rain falling annually, are 
in Dublin 25.874 inches, and in London 21.714 
inches. The rate of corrosion of iron exposed to 
the ordinary atmospheric influences at Dublin is 


directly as the volume of rain or dew falling on it in | 


a given time, as the elevation of temperature with 
equal moisture, and as the barometric pressure. Ex- 
posure over a crowded city or near the sea would in- 
crease the rates of corrosion. The results of the 
second immersion seemed to show, that with cast iron 
the rate of corrosion was a decreasing one when the 
coating of plumbago and rust had been removed. 
Specimens cast half-inch were affected more than 
those of one inch in thickness, owing to the difference 
of homogeneity in the two surfaces. The rapidity of 
corrosion does not depend so much on the chemical 
constitution of the metal as on its molecular arrange- 
ment and the condition of its constituent carbon. 
The same kind of iron corrodes more rapidly when 
covled fast and irregularly, than it does when care- 
fully treated ; the difference of corrodibility between 
hot and cold blast iron is very small, and arises 
chiefly from their relative specific gravities. An ac- 
count of the condition of carbon in them—Nos, 1 


and 2, bright grey iron (of commerce),—while they 
are the most valuable for construction, are also the 
most desirable: slow cooling and annealing increase 
the durability. Six equal parallelopipeds of cast iron 
were immersed, for 180 days, in sea water slightly 
acidulated with muriatic acid, and frequently re. 
newed ; they were removed, and the coat of plum. 
bago rubbed off at intervals of 30 days. The original 
weight of each piece was 1060 grains; the weight of 
each specimen after 180 days’ immersion was 1041,4 
grains, showing an absolute loss by corrosion of 18,6 
grains. It is noticed that the kyanized oak boxes 
in which the specimens were sunk in the harbour of 
Kingstown, were all perforated (two inches through) 
by the Symmoria terebrans, whose ravages are thus 
proved not to be arrested by kyanizing. Chilled 
cast iron is stated to corrode more slowly, when ex. 
posed to the air only, than that cast in green sand: 
this is the reverse of corrosion in water. The action 
upon wrought iron removes alternate portions of the 
metal, so as, with Damascus iron for gun-barrels, to 
destroy the electro-positive parts, leaving a grating 
of minute parallel rays, that could be looked through, 
The finer and more uniform the quality and texture 
of the iron, the slower is the rate of corrosion, 
Fagotted bars and Low Moor boiler plate are those 
kinds which corrode slowest. Hardened cast steel, 
after “ telting,” corrodes least ; and low shear steel 
is destroyed most easily. The author then proceeds 
to examine the modes of protecting iron by zincing, 
and says that no mode of coating with zinc appears 
capable of preserving iron from the action of boiling 
salt water; but that, on the contrary, the zinc oxi- 
dates with unusual rapidity, and the iron is destroyed, 
He then reviews the causes of destruction of boilers 
of steam vessels, the results of corrosion of wrought 
iron in voltaic contact with alloys of copper and tin; 





and as to the process of Messrs. Elkington, for coating 
iron with zine, &c. by electro-deposit, although he 
thinks it incapable of resisting any abrasion, or even 
exposure in water for any great length of time, it 
| would be practically useful when exposed freely to 
the weather; and for architectural purposes it would 
be valuable. He then goes to the subject of the 
durability of iron ships, and after arguing carefully 
all the causes of their probable decay, and explain- 
ing a multitude of interesting facts relative to them, 
he arrives at the conclusion, that if the proper means 
be adopted for guarding against or reducing the rate 
of corrosion and the amount of fouling by adherent 
marine plants and animals, our future iron vessels 
| may be rendered safer and more enduring than those 
| of timber. ‘The full details are given of all the 
| principal modes of preserving iron, and particularly 
those invented by the author, which consist, first, in 
| coating with zinc, then a varnish, of which the basis 
is asphaltum, and then a poisonous paint, to prevent 
| the adherence of marine plants and animals. 
| In the discussion which ensued, and in support of 
the durability of iron vessels, it was stated that iron 
canal boats, which had been made full forty years 
since, were now in use in Staffordshire; and that the 
| Aaron Manby, which was built in 1821, and was the 
| first iron steamer ever sent to sea, had been con- 
| stantly in use up to the present time, without requir 
ing any material repair. 

A pair of Electro-magnetic signal Telegraphs, con- 
| structed for the Aix-la-Chapelle railway, from the 
\*plans of Prof. Wheatstone, were exbibited. Professor 
| Wheatstone explained, that the principle of this 
signal telegraph, which he considered to be the most 
efficient arrangement for practical purposes, was the 
same as his last electro-magnetic telegraph, in which 
a dial, or hand, was caused to advance, by the alter- 
nate attractions and cessations of attraction of an 
electro-magnet, occasioned by corresponding alter- 
nate completions and interruptions of the circuit, by 
means of a peculiarly constructed apparatus placed 
at the opposite end of the telegraphic line. The 
present signal telegraph was intended for the use of 
the inclined plane on the railway at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where only a limited number of signals were fe 
quired; the entire alphabet of the complete telegraph 
was therefore dispensed with, and the instrument 
was limited to six elementary signals. The letters 
M, S, C, T, B, &c. on the face of the dials, were the 
initials of the German words for engine, rope, trail, 
telegraph, &c. The dial was eight inches in diametet, 
and the characters were conspicuous, so that they 
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might be readily seen at a distance; the hand, which 
was required to be made very light and to keep its 
form, was of blackened mica. The cross being re- 
to indicate the quiescent condition of the ap- 
ratus, there remained five available characters, 
which combined two and two, gave twenty-fivesignals, 
a number amply sufficient for the purposes of the 
railway. It being established as an invariable rule, 
that each signal should consist of two characters, fol- 
Jowed by the cross, were the telegraph to act in any 
way irregularly, the index would at the end point to 
some other character instead of the cross, and this 
would indicate that the preceding signals were wrong, 
so that if the signals received should not correspond 
with those sent, which, however, could not be the case 
if ordinary care was taken, no mistake could possibly 
arise, because they carried with them the evidence of 
their error. The instruments were furnished with a 
simple means of bringing the hand immediately to 
the resting joint, without interfering with the circuit. 
As it might be occasionally required to transmit a 
anent signal, which should remain until a person 
arrived to inspect it, the five simple characters could 
be employed for this purpose. The instruments at 
each station consisted of a telegraph, an alarm, and a 
communicator ; they would be arranged in the circuit 
several ways, to suit particular purposes, but no other 
alteration was requisite to effect this than a change 
in the disposition of the terminal wires and of their 
connexions with the communicators. The telegraphs 
might be so placed that they would act simultaneously 
when either of the communicators was worked, or 
they might be so arranged that the instrument at one 
station should only be acted upon by the communi- 
cator at the other, which in many cases was preferable, 
as a great resistance was thereby taken out of the cir- 
cuit, Other arrangements, useful under particular 
circumstances, were also practicable. 
This telegraph, even when all the letters of the 
alphabet were employed, required only a single cir- 
cuit of communication between the two stations. 
Professor Wheatstone’s former permutating magnetic 
needle telegraph, though possessing a power of com- 
bination far exceeding that of any preceding telegraph 
in which magnetic needles were proposed to be em- 
ployed, required a number of wires proportionate to 
the number of signals. By employing the earth or 
an extent of water to return the current, or complete 
the circuit, which might be done by connecting the 
two extremities of one of the communicating wires 
with plates of metal, and plunging them in the earth 
or the water, one of the communicating wires might 
be entirely dispensed with. This plan would be 
adopted at Aix-la-Chapelle. That a large extent of 
earth, or the portion of a river, could be made to 
complete an electric circuit, waslong since established 
with respect to electricity of high tension, by the ex- 
tensive experiments of Dr. Watson, in 1748, and 
others; and the same thing was proved with regard 
to voltaic electricity, by the independent experiments 
of Erman, Basse and Aldini, made in 1803. Erman’s 
experiments were performed in the river Havel, near 
Potsdam, those of Basse in the river Wener, and the 
environs of Hamel, and Aldini’s researches were pro- 
secuted on the shore near Calais. Professor Stein- 
heil also employed the earth as a means of complet- 
ing the circuit in the electro-magnetic telegraph 
vhich he established at Munich in 1838. A pair of 
Professor Wheatstone’s telegraphs were established at 
Berlin in the beginning of 1842; the line of commu- 
nication was a single wire carried through the air 
upon wooden posts, and plates of metal attached to 
the ends of the wire were buried in the ground. In 
the same year he formed a communication between 
King’s College and the Shot Tower on the opposite 
tide of the Thames ; the communicating wire was laid 
along the parapets of Somerset House and Waterloo 
Bridge, and thence to the top of the tower, where 
one of the telegraphs was placed; the wire then de- 
seended, and a plate of zinc, attached to its extremity, 
was plunged into the mud of the river; a similar plate 
Was attached to the extremity at the north side, and 
Was immersed in the water. The circuit was thus 
completed by the entire breadth of the Thames, and 
the telegraphs acted as well as if the circuit were en- 
tirely metallic. The peculiar construction of the 
Present signal telegraph enabled a magneto-electric 
machine to be substituted for a voltaic battery. This 
source of electric action not being subject to cessation, 





or diminution, the attention for keeping a voltaic 
battery in order was dispensed with, and the instru- 
ments were always ready for action without any 
previous preparation. 





Mepico-BoranicaL Society.— May 25.— Dr. 
Cooke in the chair.—A paper ‘On the Lactucarium, 
the inspissated juice of the lettuce,’ was read. Ob- 
tained when the plant is in flower, it has been ac- 
knowledged to possess the sedative properties of 
opium, without any of its inconveniences, that is to 
say, it neither affects the brain nor the alimentary 
canal. Dr. Duncan says, it is adapted for the relief 
of nervous diseases and hypochondriacs. It is pro- 
cured, unfortunately, in very small quantity, and is 
exceedingly rare; the extract of the entire plant, 
which has been prepared as a substitute for it, is very 
inefficient and inert. Lactucarium is of a brown 
colour, friable, and dry; the extract is black, soft, 
and deliquescent. Aqueous preparations of lactuca- 
rium are nearly inert. The dose of it in substance 
has never been more than six grains.—Dr. Houlton 
afterwards made someremarkson some fine specimens 
of recent medical plants, which were placed on the 
table by Mr. Barham. A special meeting was then 
held, at which it was decided, on the proposition of 
Dr. Cooke, to admit members resident beyond five 
miles from the General Post Office, on paying a com- 
position fee of five guineas. 





Socrety or Arts.—May 31.—W. Pole, Esq. V.P. 
in the chair.—The Secretary read a description of 
Mr. Stephens’s Life Preserver, or Portable Life Ball. 
It consists of a hollow metal ball, about five inches 
in diameter, to which are brazed or rivetted three 
eyes. In order to prevent its being damaged, it is 
quilted over, similar to a child’s ball, being, how- 
ever, first cased with cork to render it more buoyant. 
Through one of the eyes is rove a line which passes 
round the ball, and is again brought through the eye 
in the opposite direction ; both parts are then seized 
together outside the eye, leaving sufficient line with 
a thimble in the end to form a bight. The standing 
part of the line is then passed through the thimble, 
and a noose formed sufficiently large to admit of it 
passing over a person’s shoulders to fasten round his 
waist. The other two eyes are placed opposite to 
each other through which a piece of line is rove round, 
the ball and seized in four places, so as to form grum- 
mets or handles to the “ Life Ball,” in order that it 
may be the more readily held, or caught hold of. 
The line may be of about twenty fathoms or upwards 
of half-inch Hambro’ layed rope, having the sliding 
thimble to form the noose. 

Mr. Defries described, and, by aid of a model made 
almost entirely of glass, illustrated, his ‘Dry Gas 
Meter’—the form of which is that of a hexagonal 
prism divided into three inferior rhomboidal com- 
partments, and one superior hexagonal chamber— 
each of the lower compartments is subdivided into 
two angular compartments by a perpendicular parti- 
tion formed of four triangular metallic plates united 
at their edges and also at their central point of meet- 
ing, by a skin of calf leather properly prepared—the 
six lower compartments communicate by means of 
valves with the chamber at top of the apparatus. 
Gas being admitted from the supply pipe into the 
lower chambers, the partitions are moved forwards 
and backwards alternately, the central meeting of 
the plates being more in advance than any other part 
of the partition, both in advancing and retrograding 
movement. Attached to the centre of each partition 
is a pzrallel motion connected with a perpendicular 
shaft which passes through a proper stuffing-box into 
the superior chamber, where it communicates by two 
rods with delicate machinery, by which alternate 
motion of its own partition produces a rotary motion 
to an upright spindle and crank shaft. In the upper 
chamber is fixed a segmental annular passage con- 
nected with the inlet for the supply of gas, having 
three D slide valves connected by horizontal rods 
with the throw of the crank. The use of the valves 
is to regulate the supply of gas to be measured, and 
also the exit of the measured gas, and they are so 
placed over the three pairs of measuring compart- 
ments that the ingress part of each valve is alternately 
connected with the port on either side of each parti- 
tion. The pressure of gas, on one side of the partition 
causes the contents of its fellow compartment to be 





discharged into the common! chamber above—from 
which the measured gas passes direct to the burner. 
Below the crank of the spindle, and connected with 
it, is fixed an endless screw, working in a vertical 
cog-wheel communicating by a horizontal spindle 
with the index train of wheels, by which the number 
of cubic feet of gas consumed in a given time are 
registered on a dial fixed outside. 

June 7.G. Moore, Esq. V.P. in the chair.—J. 
Faraday, H. Flower, and J. Chanter, Esqs. were 
elected members.—Mr. Austin’s Apparatus for pre- 
serving Life in cases of Shipwreck.—Mr. Austin re- 
commends that every boat should be fitted as a life 
boat before she is launched over the side, with canvas 
cases on each side of the whole length of the boat, 
having a round head at either end, marled on to a 
good hawser or small chain, and secured round her 
at light water mark, tautened up by nettles to the gun- 
wale ; the cases may be cut out of good topsails or 
courses from two to three feet in diameter—another 
case of lighter cloth, of duck, or even of calico, should 
be made, rather larger in dimensions, and placed 
within the stout canvas case, each case having three 
flexible tubes or pipes inserted at the bottom part, 
one near to each head and one in midships, made of 
raw hide, India rubber cloth, or several thicknesses 
of canvas, about a fathom in length, and half an inch 
in diameter, with a mouth-piece or pipe to be blown 
into, and stopped or corked. The long boat and 
skiff should be placed on two spars pointed over the 
side, the cases well saturated with water, filled with 
air, stopped, and the boat launched, with plenty of 
warp slack under foot, and not brought up with less 
than half a cable, each boat having only two hands in 
her when launched, with a line passed round them 
and stopped to the thwart, to bale her out and to 
receive the passengers and crew, who should have a 
smaller similar case placed round each of them when 
descending into the boat, and veered thereto with a 
traveller round the boat’s moorings. The boats so 
fitted would contain, with safety, double the number 
of persons they would contain under ordinary- 
circumstances, and could not be upset in a heavy sea, 
and on going on a lee shore, would hold together and 
drive well up. Ifthe weather and sea should admit 
of the boats being brought alongside the wreck, the 
cases, being filled with air, would serve as flexible fen- 
ders, and allow her taking in a number of persons, to 
be afterwards removed to the other boats. 

Mr. Austin’s Plan of raising sunken Vessels,—It 
being ascertained that a vessel has gone down, the 
first operation is to ascertain her position as nearly as 
possible, by sweeping with a rope of sufficient length, 
having two leads fixed thereto, at about sixty fathoms 
apart, the object of which is to draw the rope along the 
bottom till it meets with an obstruction. It is easily 
ascertained by sounding whether the obstruction to 
the sweeping rope is caused by the vessel or by an 
anchor or other object: if it be the vessel, it is ne. 
cessary to ascertain the position in which she lies; 
this is done by again sweeping the vessel with a small 
working chain, properly buoyed at equal distances, 
which will show her lengthand beam. To ascertain 
if the bowsprit is still standing, it is necessary to 
sound again at each end of the vessel. The purchase- 
chain is next passed round the vessel, having a suffi- 
cient number of collapsed air-cases shackled on to it, 
and when tautened round her by means of other cases 
or purchase lighters, the chain is effectually secured 
round the vessel by stoppers ; the operation of filling 
the air-cases is next proceeded with, which is effected 
by powerful air-pumps on board a steam-vessel taken 
out for the purpose ; and as the displacement of the 
water is going on, the vessel is gradually being raised 
from her bed, and by the time they are filled she will 
be above the surface of the water, and ready to be 
towed to shore by the steamer. 

Mr. John Bethell read a paper ‘On the Bude 
Light,’ by which the Society's large room was illumi- 
nated for the occasion. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Sat. Asiatic Society, 2, P.M. 

— Botanic Society.—Anniversary.—Election of a President. 
Mon. Geographical Society, half-past 8. 

—- Institute of British Architects, 8.—‘ Some observations on 
the Baths of Ancient Rome,’ by J. Severn.—* On the De- 
sign and peculiar Architectural Characteristics of the South 

almsbury Abbey Church, and the Porches of the 


Porch of 
Middle Ages,’ by J. Britton. 
Institution of Civ 





Engineers, 8.—‘ Description of a plan 
adopted for carrying off an accumulation of Water from the 
Warehouses, Cellars, &c. by the Pon ty the 
Water in the Wet Docks at the Port of Ipswich,’ . Hur 
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wood.—‘ On the Fi ion of kments for ining 
Water,’ by R. BS ioey Deserivt 3 ae of Machines for raising 
° jor. 
= Zoological Society, 8.—Scientific Business. 
Wep. Society of Arts,8.—Mr. Beale’s Rotary Engine will be de- 
scribed.—After which the Boccius Light will be exhibited 
= ~ ye 


L id, 3. 
Medico-Botanical Society, 8. 
Royal Society, half-past 8. 
Numismatic Society, 7.—Annual, 
Medico-Botanical Society, 8. 
Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MR. WILLY’S GRAND CONCERT WILL TAKE PLACE at 
the QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS on MONDAY EVENING 
NEXT, June 12th. Tickets and Programmes to be had at the Music 
Shops, and of Mr. Willy, 15, Aldenham Terrace, St. Pancras Road. 








Choruses of the Antigone of Sophocles. The Words 
written and adapted by W. Bartholomew, the 
Music by Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. Ewer. 


AN analysis of this work is demanded by the interest 
which recent private performances have excited; and 
by rumours of its possible production in “the highest 
places.” Any hope of our hearing the music of * An- 
tigone’ in its original form is visionary. ‘The music 
is not altogether fitted for concert performance ; nor 
does Windsor Castle contain, like Sans Souci, a 
theatre among its dependencies; and court influence 
was found, even in Germany, essential to the favour- 
able production of a work so original and experi- 
mental. The reader has been already told, by a 
correspondent as eloquent as enthusiastic, (ante, p. 
190,) of the manner in which the * Antigone’ is now 
performed and received at Berlin. 

The music consists of seven accompanied choral 
movements, with an instrumental prelude. It is 
carried on by male voices alone, the forms of strophe 
and antistrophe permitting the employment of two 
separate choruses, which are occasionally wrought in 
combination. A large portion of these are unisonal: in 
one, the leader of the chorus is used asa solo voice:— 
certain of the movements are linked together by choral 
recitatives, while in other situations the speakers are 

- accompanied, as in melodrama, by the orchestra. 
These arrangements comprise all the licences per- 
missible to the composer. His task was made addi- 
tionally arduous, by its requiring from him simplicity 
as well as dignity. The-mysticism which is defen- 
sible in sacred composition would‘have been here 
fatal. The choruses were to be clear as a tune, and, 
though solemn as a hymn, their solemnity was to be 
free from all Christian-associations, To strong minds, 
however, difficulties are inspirations. A creative spirit 
of the highest order, must be able dramatically to 
assume all sentiments, and imagine all situations, and 
throw itself back upon any given epoch; and thus a 
Church tone would be as impossible to him, before 
whose mind's eye the thymele was arranged, as a stage 
cadence will ever be to a truly devotional composer. 

- Reasoning from the result, these ‘ Antigone’ choruses 
have been a labour of love: no commissioned exer- 
cise, imperfectly conceived and painfully executed, 
but the spontaneous utterance of a mind too closely 
in harmony with its subject to be led away, by any 
passing caprice of the fancy, from the colours and 
forms of antique beauty and power. With any other 
text than that to which they are affixed, these cho- 
ruses would be unmeaning. 

The introductory portion, or overture, is perhaps 
the weakest part of the work. The opening andante 
maestoso, it is true, is large and pompous, but the 
allegro into which it melts, though impassioned, is 
more sickly than Mendelssohn’s wont. The first 
chorus, however, is a strain of narration as manly 
and noble as a passage of Homer. We must point, 
in proof, to the first piano phrase, leading upwards 
by a simple but unworn progression to as grand an 
outburst as ever told of Valour and Victory. Nor can 
we refrain from instancing the second antistrophe 
(p. 13), where the two choirs are interlaced, with a 
mastery and a spirit not surpassed by Handel's self 
in the eight-part choruses of ‘Israel.’ The range of 
Mendelssohn’s invention in the work before us, will 
be seen by comparing this with a second narrative 
chorus, No. 5, one of our favourite portions of the 
work. In this, the melody moves with the grave 
and artless sadness of an old national tune; its 
interest depending wholly upon the notes, the 
tales of Danaé and of the son of Dryas being 
told in unison, since harmony might have inter- 
fered with the distinct enunciation of the story. 





Tt would be difficult to cite anything at once more 
original and more haunting in modern music: 
the intervals are unusual—the rhythm unfamiliar— 
yet the song possesses itself of the ear as forcibly as 
the most bewitching eight-bar cabaletta ever thrown 
off by Rossini in the maestro’s freshest time. The 
piu allegro of this ballad, for such it is, is less to 
our taste; one of the few portions of the ‘ Antigone’ 
where the composer seems to have forced his inven- 
tion. The didactic choruses must have offered still 
greater difficulties than the above, since moral re- 
flections suggest but little in the way of musical idea. 
From these, however, the sympathy with his task, to 
which we have adverted, has extricated the composer 
most happily. No. 2, for instance, is a beautiful 
pastoral melody in unison, relieved by a minor strain, 
in which, the resources of harmony being called in, 
the idea deepens, and the structure becomes compli- 
cated in admirable accordance with words; yet the 
movement comes as naturally and symmetrically to 
a close, as if nothing more than common couplet- 
writing to a stanza with a burden had been the ob- 
ject. A large part of the subsequent chorus (No. 3), 
is didactic ; as are also the series of short movements 
closing the tragedy, which are especially remarkable 
as succeeding one of the most exciting choruses ever 
written. In these, a positive originality of musical 
effect is gained, by conforming to the requisitions of 
the ancient drama. To have heightened the close, 
after the hymn to Bacchus, would have been im- 
possible ; but to have allowed it to subside into tran- 
quillity, without feebleness or faltering, is a proof 
of power of the highest order. 

Having adverted to its narrative and didactic por- 
tions, we have now to speak of the two hymns. The 
first, No. 4, to Eros, is for four solo voices, a strain 
of great delicacy and sweetness. In the earlier 
portion, the harmonies are drier than may be ad- 
visable in unaccompanied music. But from the words 
(English version) “ Thy sway extends,” the movement 
rises—and its simplicity is coloured by a certain 
caressing voluptuousness (as in the imitations on 
the words “ Thine eye-piercing dart”) which, though 
anything but secular, is anything but sacred, in our 
acceptation of the term. The hymn to Bacchus 
(No. 6) is of a higher order. In this all the vocal and 
orchestral resources of composition were legitimately 
admissible: and accordingly, after a triumphant and 
stately eight-bar melody is given out by the orchestra, 
the voices start alone, in a strain, which, as a piece of 
simple vocal writing, is almost unrivalled in brillianey 
—we say this, not forgetting the incomparable burst of 
male voices in the opening chorus of Weber's ‘ Eury- 
anthe.’ Nothing could be at once more pompous | 
and picturesque than the employment of the instru- | 
ments throughout the two strophes thus begun. There 
is the courage of inspiration in the sudden silencing of 
harp, cymbal and viol, towards the close of the verse, 
which is brought to an end by a choral shout of adora- 
tion. The stretto of this hymn is yet more striking asa 
specimen of antiphonal writing. The perpetually 
moving invocation given to one choir, while the other 
burstsin ever and anon with its louder and longer cries 
of * Hear us !”—the manner in which, a3 the climax 
proceeds, the orchestra is led onwards from brilliancy 
to brilliancy, till the rite closes in an enthusiastic 
frenzy of voices and instruments, is a musical triumph 
to be partaken with no measured emotions, and hardly 
to be described in language. We conceive Men- 
delssohn to have surpassed in this hymn all his pre- 
vious vocal efforts, as far as he has distanced his 
contemporaries—the fourth act of * Les Huguenots’ 
being distinctly present to our recollections at the 
moment of recording such a judgment. 

We have now pointed out, though briefly, the 
leading divisions of this music. Every one should 
make its acquaintance, if only to convince himself 
how nobly modern Art can illustrate antique tra- 
dition, when employed by one who, like Mendelssohn, 
brings to his task poetry and scholarship as well as 
technical resource. 





Puitnarmonic Society.—Si«th Concert.—It is 
pleasant to see the efforts made by the Directors to 
retrieve the credit of their Society. Though none 
of these touch the organic defects of its constitution, 
let us still give the Directors credit, and express our 
thanks for the interesting concert of Monday evening. 





The Sinfonia of Haydn (No, 2. of Saloman’s 12) 


will be always welcome, and, for the sake of its 
cheerful and original slow movement, we will 

the Corelli duet with only a passing “Oj. at 
Lindley’s cadence, which was more extravagant and 
misplaced than ever. The first act closed with a 
new concerto by Mr. W. S. Bennett. This we did 
not relish so heartily as either of his two last. The 
Opening allegro seems, to us, wanting in design,—the 
pleasing serenade, or middle movement, so entirely a 
“* Lied ohne Worte’’ in its form and absence of relief 
that the orchestral accompaniment did it little good 
or harm, while the opening of the finale gave better 
promise than its close fulfilled. Then there was no 
shutting ears to the fact, that there was hardly a 
peculiarity of form or treatment in the work, which 
was not referable to Mendelssohn : the constancy to 
arpeggio in the passages, the enunciation of the second 
subject in the finale, where the simplicity of the 
master becomes, in the pupil, meagreness: the 
manner of the second movement recalled to us 
examples, originals, and. characteristics, which it jg 
vexatious to encounter second-hand in one who has 
shaped his career so meritoriously, and studied so 
honourably, as Mr. W.S. Bennett. Let him esti- 
mate our respect for his talent by the urgency of our 
remonstrance. The second act of the concert began 
with Beethoven’s c minor symphony, the first move. 
ment of which the band would play in the true tempo, 
in spite of its conductor, Sir Henry R. Bishop. 
After this, Sig. Camillo Sivori, released from his jl!- 
considered compact with the Opera management, 
played the allegro of a grand concerto. Nothing 
has been heard on his instrument purer or more 
admirable than the opening of his solo, which fully 
justified our trust in the soundness of his acquire- 
ments. As the composition proceeded, we had the 
devices of his school in ample measure, wound up 
with a cadence to which we only object because it 
was written on the identical pattern of the cadence 
to the concerto he performed in the Haymarket, 
Everything, however, that the Signor attempted he 
executed with mastery, and he well deserved the 
brilliant reception he met with. The singers were, 
Miss Dolby, Mdlle. Pacini,and Herr Staudigl. Our 
countrywoman had largely the advantage of the 
Parisian mezzo soprano: the Herr should never 
sing Rossini. Strange to say, too, that in Mephis- 
topheles’ song from ‘Faust’ he is surpassed by 
Lablache, whose voice tells better in the midst of 
the mazy eunning of Spohr’s accompaniments, and 
whose reading is subtler and more malicious. A 
sacred song, by Nicolai, was a novelty as welcome 
as its execution was fine. This, if we mistake 
not, is the composer of ‘Il Templaio,’ an opera 
which has been described, to us, as superior in con- 
truction to most modern Italian works. In the 
air sung by Herr Staudig] on Monday, the idea was 
good, and the orchestral treatment excellent and 
original. By the way, it is Nicolai to whom we are 
indebted for the excellent scoring of Schubert's ‘ Der 
Wanderer,’ which was so much admired at a former 
concert. 





Concerts OF THE WEEK.—To state that Mr. John 
Parry’s Concert was held yesterday week, implies, of 
course, a crowded room, and an audience enjoying 
itself on “the greatest-laughter principle.” Those 
who are curious in merriment, may find food for 
speculation in comparing our comic singer with the 
Parry of the Parisians—M. Levassor, who is here 
also. The English artist is the most of a musician— 
M. Levassor the best mime. “ Blue Beard,” and “The 
Sleeping Beauty,” and * The Accomplished Young 
Lady,” are helped to half of their fun by tricks of 
accompaniment, happily-parodied vocal reminis 
cences, and nicely-disposed melodies; while “Le 
Curé Patience,” and “ Le Chanteur Choriste” 
owe a large share of their drollery to the in- 
imitable personation, by face, voice, and man- 
ner, of the French actor. In one respect the 
balance is on our side. Mr. John Parry is never 
vulgar—never indulges in the most homeopathie 
exhibition of double entendre. This is more than 
could be asserted of M. Levassor ; but the fault lies 
in his home audiences, rather than in his own taste, 
which, on the stage, is excellent. We must not let 
this parallel make us forget that Mr. John Parry was 
ably supported, at his concert, by the best artists 
attainable, 
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~ Madame Dulcken’s benefit was one of those luxu- 


ious entertainments in which every dish is a delicacy. 
Where are we to begin, in enumerating the several 
items of the treat? With the lady herself, who 

ed thrice; first the andante and rondo from 
Chopin’s concerto in F minor, which had only one 
fult, namely, that it was delivered with too musi- 
cjan-like a steadiness, in place of that fantastic way- 
wardness in which the delicate and dreamy player 
himself indulges ; secondly, in an amorphous sort of 
composition, by Czerny, for two pianos(M. Dreyschock 
being her playfellow,) and a chorus of voices, based 
on the well-worn “O Pescator”’; lastly, in a duet for 
two pianos, by M. Dreyschock. The Jast is brilliant 
and effective, the expressive passages being chiefly 
allotted to the lady, while the wonders of octave 
accompaniment were reserved by the composer for 
his own use: and assuredly no contemporary could 
deal with them so triumphantly. Though the com- 

ition is not eminent for stamen or originality, we 
are obliged to M. Dreyschock for his obvious resolu- 
tin to spare us the fantasia on operatic airs, so 
cnelly worn threadbare by other show-pianists. The 
vocal attractions of Madame Dulcken’s concert 
seemed interminable. The chief novelty, perhaps, 
yasa pretty deffo duet from ‘ Don Pasquale,’ inimit- 
ably sung by Grisi and Lablache. Madlle. Nissen, 
asound and well-qualified soprano singer, yhom we 
have not heard in public before, executed a bravura 
from ‘Betly’ with meritorious finish ; Madame Al- 
bertazzi, too, was heard to great advantage in De 
Beriot and Benedict's well-known rondo. The com- 
pass of her voice is superb, and its several tones 
sweet; her execution certain, and her intonation 
rarely faulty: it is the utter absence of animation 
vhich throws so vexatious a spell over her powers of 
pleasing. To descant upon the performances of 
Mdlle. Molteni, Mdlle. Pacini, Mrs. Shaw, Miss 
Birch, Signors Mario, Fornasari, Brizzi, F. Lablache, 
and Herr Staudigl, who all lent their aid to this 
concert, would be superfluous. 


Her Masesty’s THEatRE.—The story of ‘ Linda 
di Chamouni’ is one of those simple and pathetic 
tales of domestic interest, which, though it may slide 
easily into maudlin by spoken dialogue, is the very 
thing for music. With the plot and incidents we 
shall not concern ourselves ; but, musically speak- 
ing, it includes a Swiss maiden (Persiani), honour- 
ably beloved by a young nobleman in disguise (Ma- 
tio), and persecuted by a licentious suitor (Frederic 
lablache), her faithful friend and playmate a boy 
(Brambilla), who unconsciously interposes for good 
in every crisis of her fate, her venerable father (For- 
nasari), and the upright and plain-dealing magistrate 
of the village (Lablache). This mere enmuera- 
tion will sufficiently display the strength of the cast, 
and the fitness of the occupation found for each 
artist. The getting up of the opera, too, is almost 
wprecedentedly complete for London; the depar- 
ture of the mountaineers for Paris, wich closes the 
first act, being a picture as simply affecting from 
its truth, as any we recollect. We may return more 
indetail to the performances of the several singers, 
but must now speak of the music, which was written 
by Donnizetti for Vienna. The Italian composer, 
taking the measure of his audience, wisely conciliated 
them by a more recondite care in construction and 
orchestral filling-up than is usual with him. The 
molodies of the opera are few, and not new; here, 
we have a scrap of Weber's Mermaid’s Song, there, 
a transcript of the theme of one of Mayseder’s 
polaccas, in a third place, a very strong reminiscence 
of Ceverentola’s fire-side ballad. The popular duet 
in the first act, too—one of the moat salient pieces— 
is but a favourite air from the composer's own ‘Anna 
Bolena’ recast. Thus we cannot agree with those 
vho promise Donnizetti an immortality for Linda. 

he opera has enjoyed a succes d’estime in Paris, 
owing to the want of individualities above indicated. 
Here, we think, it may be longer accepted,—thanks 
o the nature of the story—thanks to the careful in- 
strumentation, to which our orchestra does far greater 
justice than the meagre and feeble band of the Salle 
Fentadour—and thanks to the perfect manner in 
Which it has been put on the stage. 


The Haymarket bill of fare for the last week has 
— entirely of French dishes, réchauffés by 
lish dramatic cooks, who season them to suit the 








palate of John Bull. After the ‘Little Devil,’ the 
standing dish at these theatrical soupers, came 
* Louison,’ the ‘ Double-bedded Room’ forming an 
appropriate finale. ‘ Louison’ is another and a better 
version of the ‘ Angel of the Attic,’ at the Princess's 
Theatre ; and the * Double-bedded Room,’ is a coarse 
and inferior version of a farce that was played at the 
Strand Theatre, in which Mr. and Mrs. Keeley per- 
sonated a lady and gentleman in a perplexing predi- 
cament. Farren and Mrs. Glover are, it must be 
confessed, less entertaining than Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, 
but only because the perplexities of their dilemma 
are less ingeniously and delicately set forth ; indeed, 
an English cathedral town does not afford the same 
excuse for their predicament as the auberge of a 
French village. In ‘Louison,* Mr. Webster and 
Madame Celeste are a pair of lovers, au quatridme, 
whose happiness is threatened by a profligate young 
officer, and their marriage delayed by an émeute : 
their acting is effective in its way. 














MISCELLANEA 

Copyright._The following is from the Boston 
(U.S.) Advertiser :—“In 1834, there appeared, in 
the second volume of Sparks’s ‘ American Biography,’ 
a life of Captain John Smith, written by G. S. Hil- 
lard. It was written carefully, and with great beauty 
of style,” &c. * * “So perhaps thought the editor 
of the Evening Star, a periodical of 52 pages in 
quarto, double columns, neatly printed in London, 
and published by George F. Pardon, 252, Strand. 
At any rate, on the 218t of January, 1843, he pub- 
lished the whole of this Life of Smith, 230 pages, 
18mo., verbatim et literatim, in what he calls the 
Library Edition of his paper, filling nearly the whole 
of it, but suppressing the name of its author, and 
giving no intimation that it was not a wholly new 
work. But this is not all. An American gentleman, 
passing by No. 252 in the Strand, at about that date, 
went in, and seeing a formidable-looking person, 
with a pen over his ear, who had some air of respon- 
sibility about him, made inquiries concerning the 
author of the Life of Smith. _ He was assured, in 
reply, that it had been written for the * Evening 
Star. The gentleman hesitated; and hinted that a 
friend of his thought he had seen it in an American 
book. ‘Impossible! impossible! Sir,’ said the re- 
sponsible looking man behind the counter, ‘ we have 
a historian attached to the establishment, expressly 
for these things.’ ” 

Little-goes.—1 send the enclosed, cut from the Cork Exa- 
miner, just, as you say, to record progress, and the neglect 
of the law officers, who are bound, by the act of parliament 
against lotteries, to enforce its penalties :—** Stuffed Birds of 
Paradise, §c.—Sixty-two rich prizes of oval glass shades of 
stuffed birds of paradise, a superb rose-wood musical table, 
speaking parrot, s live monkey, &c. &c., will positively be 
drawn upon the same plan as the Royal Irish Art-Union, 
on Friday, the — May, at two o'clock, in the Imperial 
Clarence Room. Tickets only 2s. 6d. each, having a chance 
of drawing two rich prizes, value 30/. 18s.” 

Meanee.—Our military friends may be glad toknow 
that Mr. Wyld has published a Plan of the Battle of 
Meanee, from a survey by Captain J. Jacob, B.A. 

Moser’s Discovery.—I do assure you that it afforded me 
much pleasure to find a portion of your 812th No. occupied 
by a paper on Moser'’s discovery, by Mr. Horatio Prater. I 
am not, however, satisfied that Mr. Prater has succeeded in 
proving that the effect is due neither to light nor heat, and I 
must most decidedly object to his conclusion, that the effect 
is due “to a mechanico-chemical action, or a catalytic 
action ; meaning thereby an action so slightly chemical, as, 
in the present state ofthe science, to be scarcely appreciable.” 
I have shown, in a paper published in the ‘ Philosophical 
Magazine,’ for April, that chemical decomposition could be 
brought about, in some metallic salts, by the juxtaposition 
of metallic plates: that the iodides of copper and of gold 
were reduced to the metallic state by being allowed to re- 
main for a few weeks under a copper plate with a well 
amalgamated surface, the salts and the plate being nearly 
a quarter of an inch apart. I have, since that time, suc- 
ceeded in decomposing many other salts in a similar manner. 
These facts may appear to confirm Mr. Prater’s idea. We 
must, of course, ider the d position as a chemical 
phenomenon: but this change is effected by the influence of 
an agent which bears a strong analogy to /ight, but which is 
separated from it by many broad distinctions. I am by no 
means wedded to the opinion, that heat is the active prin- 
ciple. That the phenomena described by Moser and myself 
are accelerated by the application of heat, all my experiments 
render certain, and this is, indeed, admitted by Mr. Prater. 
This gentleman has erred, as it appears to me, in exposing 
his plates so long to the influence of a high temperature, 
during which both the coins and the plates were heated in 
an equal degree. I have shown, in the paper above alluded 
to, that all that is necessary to prepare a metal plate for the 
reception of vapours on defined spaces, is to disturb the equi- 
librium of the caloric latent in the plate. Another point, of great 
importance in these investigations, is entirely overlooked by 
Mr. Prater. In my paper on Thermography, I have stated 








that the vapours of mercury and iodine attack the 

ently. 1 find that many impressions which we cannot render 
visible by breathing on the plates, or by exposing them to 
the vapour of water, are developed with beautiful distinet- 
ness by the vapour of mercury: again, that others, which 
remain invisible under the influences of the vapours of 
water or of mercury, are readily evoked by the vapours of 
iodine, bromine, or by sulphuretted hydrogen gas, It appears 
to me, that some very curious relations are yet to be traced 
out between the vapours of bodies and solids on which they 
may be condensed. I regret the less, that for some time to 
come I shall not be enabled to follow up this inquiry, seeing 
that it is in the hands of a gentleman of Mr. Prater’s talents, 
whose leisure is, I hope, equal to his ability. I have refrained 
from making any remark on several other points of Mr. 
Prater’s paper, being unwilling to burthen your valuable 
pages with any discussion on matters about which there is 
an uncertainty in my experimental evidence. I am, &c., 

Falmouth, June 3, 1843. Ropert Hunt. 

I perceive, in your notice of the sitting of the Paris Aca- 
demy of Sciences, that a report was read, on May 8, on a 
paper by M. Payer, on the tendency of stalks and stems 
towards the light, in whieh it is stated that M. Payer has re- 
solved the question as to which of the solar rays cause this 
tendency. May I request the favour of your referring to 
your own report (No. 767) of the last meeting of the British 
Association, in which you will find that I made a re 
to the meeting of my own experiments on this subject, which 
report is published in the Transactions of the Association. 
It will be found that M. Payer has done nothing more than 
corroborate the results to which I had long previously 
arrived. RH 

Life-Preserver—A member of the Edinburgh 
Skating Club has lately invented, under the above 
title, a contrivance which, without disfiguring the 
dress, is sufficient to keep above water any person 
wearing it. It consists of a Mackintosh cape, which, 
when filled with air, is swelled about the thickness of 
an inch and a half. Several experiments have been 
made with it, and the result is said to be satisfactory, 








To Corresponpents.—J. D.—A Constant Reader—C. 0, 
—wW. B.—I. P. H.—-B.—A Regular Reader—received. 

No doubt the work referred to by ‘* A Subscriber” was, 
at or about the time, advertised in this Journal, and we can 
only recommend him to hunt for the advertisement or order 
the book of his bookseller. 

















This day is published, price 4s. " 
GNES DE TRACY ; a Tale of the Times of 
S. Thomas of Canterbury. By the Rev. J. M. NEAL 
B.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge; Author o 
* Herbert Tresham.’ 
Cambridge : Thos. Stevenson. London: J.G. F. & J. Rivington. 
in 8vo. price only Is. ‘ON. Free, is. 6d.) 
HE REGISTRATION of VOTERS ACT 
(passed May 31, 1843), to amend the 
tration of Persons enti to Vote, and to 
of voting and regulate certain in the 
e Schedul 





Members to serve in Parliament; with 
and a copious Consulting Index. By A BAKKISTER. . 
hie Sppertent Act comes into immediate operation, and it is 
essential for every voter to possess himself of it without delay. 
London: James Gilbert, 49, Paternoster-row. 


| AA N—Paris ILLUSTRATED 

News.—Those who read French will find in this Journal 
a PicrortaL History or France in Politics, Literature, 
Science, and Art. Every number contains from Twenty to 
Thirty superb Engravings, and Articles on all subjects of in- 
terest by the first Writers of France. —Subscriptions, 8s. per 

uarter, are received in London by Joseph Thomas, |, Finch- 
lane. Single numbers, not t issible by post, price 8d. 

Just published, in | vol. §vo. 15s. cloth, = 
LEXICON to ASSCHYLUS, containing a 
CRITICAL EXPLANATION of the MORE DIFFICULT 

PASSAGES in the SEVEN TRAGEDIES. By the Rev. W. 
LINWOOD, M.A., Stadent of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


DR. LARDNER ON THE STEAM-ENGINE, STEAM 
NAVIGATION, AND RAILWAYS. 
Illustrated by 167 NE RS on Wood, 
HE STEAM-ENGINE EXPLAINED and 
ILLUSTRATED ; with an Account of its Invention and 
Progressive Improvement (including a Life of Watt), and its 
Application to Navigation and Railways. By DIONYSIUS 
LARDNER, D.C.L. Seventh edition, almost rewritten. 1 vol, 
8vo. 12s. cloth. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
2nd edition, in 8vo. cloth lettered, price 5s. 


CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND, 
A NEW METRI 
By GEORG 
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CAL HISTORY. 
E RAYMOND. ° 

Being a clear and comprehensive view of the English Annals, 
from the Conquest to the Accession of William I1V.—in the form 
of verse—with copious notes. 

London: William Smith, 113, Fleet-street; and Cunningham 
& Mortimer, Adelaide-street, Trafalgar-square. 

“The volume is altogether one of the most genial pleasure- 
books for the young we have ever seen,''— Atlas. ss 

“ This book combines the ya of wavelis with, the Goniiinn 
worth of the oldest truths. It is an excellent versifica’ 
English Annals, from Norman William to the Fourth of that 
name.’'—Ezaminer. 


JUST PUBLISHED, SECOND EDITION, 
In post 8vo. price ls. 6d. sewed and 


ilt, 
PAPER LANTERN FOR PUSEYITES, 


Illustrated with numerous Woodcuts. 

“We now leave this humorous and entertaining publication, 
at which Dr. Pusey and Professor Sewell themselves will smile, 
to the taste of the general reader." — Literary Gazette. 

“Its sparkling verses are written with the ease of a scholar 
and the erudition of a churchman, who wishes to preserve the 
rights of Protestantism, uncontaminated by the doctrines of 
Puseyites. We know not which to admire most, the bappy and 
pungent wit, and playful fancy tie each of the seven 
poetical epistles of which this little brochure consists, or the 
ver omens, ond senguetie illustrations which accompany 
each of the epistles.""— Atlas. 

London: Smith, Elder & Co, 65, Cornhill, 
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~ ELECTIONS from ‘the DRAMAS of GOETHE 


y Remarks, 
by ANNA SWANWICK. 

‘In our judgment she has done full nese to the great artists 
whose works she has now placed within the reach of every Eng- 
lish reader.”’— inquirer 

Sold by John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Published this day, in 12mo. price 9s. 
MANUAL of BRITISH BOTANY; con- 
taining the Flowering Plants and Ferns, arranged accord- 

i +4 their N atural Ord: 
LEs C, BABINGTON, M.A. F.L.S. F.G.S. &c. 
Sets Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 











ow ready, folio coloured, 
THNOGRAPHICAL MAPS. Six Ethnogra- 


Phical Mave Jorge folk folie, coloured, with a Sheet of Letter- 
oa. y J B R.S., in illustration of 
works, ° "he Natural History of Man,’ and ‘ Researches into 
the Paysical History of Mankind.’ 
After the Ist of July the price will be raised to 1/. 1s. 
ndon: H. Baiiliére, 219, Regent-street. 


Lo tate ae 
2mo. price 5s. t 
HE DIFFICULTIES of “{NFIDELITY. 
GEORGE STANLEY FABER, B.D. 
Master of Lc Hospital, and Prebendary of Salisbury. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


THE PSALMS, WITH NOTES BY DR. CRESSWELL. 


In 12mo. price 6s. ‘ 
aE PSALMS of DAVID, according to the 
OOK of COMMON PRAYER: with CRITICAL and 
E PLANATORY > i OTES. 
B: EL CRESSWELL D.D. F.R.S. 
_ pal. M Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


NEW EDITION OF DR. INMAN’S NAVIGATION. 
Now ready, peice 1 >. a New Edition (eanafally examined and 
ected by the Author) of 
AVIGATION and NAUTICAL ASTRO- 
NOMY. For the Use of British Seamen. 
y the Rev. JAMES INMAN, D.D. 
Late Professor at the Royal Naval College, Portsmouth. 
Rivingtons, St. Penl’s bureby ata. and Waterloo-place. 


post 8vo. price 9: 
ENTHAMIANA; or. SELECT EXTRACTS 
e WORKS of séREMY BENTHAM: with an 
OUTLINES of te orinios. on the prince’ riosipel gut oe discussed 
in, his Works. Edited by JOHN HI ‘ON, Advocate. 
A Benthamiana ig t be made a eamagpe worthy of Addi- 
son ri Goldsmith.’’—London and Westminster Kev’ 
William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


No. II., price 1s. 6d. plain, or 3s. coloured, 8vo.; and, 4s, 6d. co- 
ioured, royal 8vo., No. I. (containing 60 
AMA (RCK'S SPECIES of SHEL. all ris- 
ing the whole of the recent additions in Desha es’ last 
French ition, with numerous species not noticed by that 
naturalist, Pl of almost all 
the Shells described, and L forming the ord. grd onan of the 
INDEX TESTA 
The letter-press b Szivenee Healer. B. aie — 3  ustrations by 
Ww. To be continued month’ ly. 
Lenten: published by W. Wood, 39, Tavistock-street, Covent- 
gard 























To be completed in about Fifteen Monthly Parts. 
CHINA AND INDIA, 
Parts 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, price Is. each, of 
ISTORY of CHINA and INDIA, 
~ *. and Descriptive: exhibiting a complete and 
familiar view of the people of those nw ny countries, and 
ag? ie povernments,' from the earliest to the pocngns time. 
By NER, Author of the * istorical ibra &e, 
Illustrated with Plates, sanemeen in the New Style o ot Tink, and 
onperiee Wood Oy yo eae loca 
: Dean rendneodio-strest ; and, by order, of 
every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 
—_——— Press, — 
ND- “C URRENCY. 
“A Lecture. delivered before the University of Oxford. 


y TRAVERS TWISS, D.C 
Professor of Political ote, lege and Fellow Tutor of University 
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ON THE PAPER. MONEY OF THE CHINESE. 
pe by Parker, Oxford; and John Murray, Albemarle-street, 
CONSTRUCTION OF MAPS. 
Now NCP with Plates and Diagrams, in 8vo. 
PRINC LES of MATH EMATICAL * GEO- 
Y ; com pebondin a Theoretical and Practical 
fixstenstion. a the CONST CTION IN of MAPS, with Rules for 
the formation of the earns Kings of Hee? Projections. 


Professor of Geography i in the College for Civil Engineers, &c. 
Weale. 59, High Holborn ; Darton & Clark, 58, Holborn Hill. 


STANDARD WORKS ON INDIA AND CHINA. 
By Hucu Murray, Esq. F.R. S.5...seceted by Eminent Authors. 


Now 
A N HISTORICAL "and {DESCRIPTIVE AC- 
Period to pop hb pb Afeban we. bit aus 
26 Engravings. 4th edition, 3 vols. small 8vo = 


N T HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE AC- 
staat aida ade sn 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co, London. 








UNIVERSITY PRESS, ye wed 


In 1 STOR royal 8vo. THE ll. in 8 
HE HISTO OF THE REBELLION 
AND rege ae IN ENGLAND. 
AnD EARL OF Cc LARENDON 
Also his Efren malien 7 himself, in which is included a Con- 
| ~ agg of his History of the Grand Rebellion. With a large 
Sold by Parker, Oxford; Payne & Foss, 81, Pall Mall; and 
Gardner, 7, Paternoster-row, London. 
Published this day, 


Ie 
IR WALTER SCOTT'’sLIFE of NAPOLEON. 
Vol, I1., with Plates and Maps. 





Il. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 
ParRT 29. 


Ill. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
No. 74, and Part XVIII. 


Iso, 
THE HEART OF MID- LOTHIAN of this Issue, 
Complete, price 2s. 3d. 


Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Houlston & Stoneman, London. 


COMPLETION OF MR. SHAW’S BEAUTIFUL WORK. 

Just ready, in 2 vols. imperial 8vo. price 7/. 7s.; or on larger 

aper, imperial 4to. i] Plates more highly ‘finished, and 
eightened with gold, 1s. 

and DECORATIONS of the 

eta from the SEVENTH to the SEVEN- 


TEENTI i UENTO 
Be WENRY SHAW, F.S.A. 
Also, lately completed, 
THE ENCYCLOP PADIA of ORNAMENT. 
By HENRY SHAW, F.S.A 
Price, 4to. half- bound, 1. 10s. ; or on large paper, the Plates 
coloured, 3. 
*,* Persons having incomplete Sets of the above Works are 
reminded to perfect them without de 
illiam Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly 
SIR W. JARDINE’S NATURALIST’S LIBRARY, 
This day, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 12s. with 66 coloured Plates and 
Portraits, and Memoirs of Schomburgk and Burckhardt, 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
FIsHeEs of BRITISH GUIANA. 
By R. H. SCHOMBURGK 
The two concluding volumes of the* History of British Birds 
and em Fishes,’ ending the work, will be published im- 


mediately 
S. Highley, 32, Fieot-cteeet, London ; W. H. Lizars, Edin- 


burgh; and all Booksellers. 
NEW WORK BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 
In 1 volume, post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
past AN D PRESENT. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
By the same Author, New Editions of 

Lectures on Heroesand Hero Worship. 9s. 

The French Revolution. A History. 3 vols. 25s, 

Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. 5 vols. 35s. 

Chartism. 1 vol. 5s. 

Translation of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. 3 vols, 
18s. 














Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


TITMARSH IN IRELAND. 
In 2 TS post 8vo. CO ti 


THe IRIS Peet CH-BOOK. 
By Mr. nm TITMARSH. 


With numerous Bagravings on Aivood. from the Author's Designs. 
“ Titmarsh is precisely the writer who should sketch Ireland 
asitis. He has caught the very characteristics of the clime,an 
his narrative runs on amidst sunshine and tears, alternating 
between gay and grave with a never-failing interest." —Morning 


‘onicle, 











Ch & Hall, 186, Strand. 
UTLINES of the LAW of REAL PRO- 
PERTY. 10s. 


Outlines of Common Law, Equity, and Bank- 
ruptcy. 2ndedition. 10s. 

Outlines of Criminal Law. 2nd edition. 10s. 

Outlines of the Jurisdiction of all the Courts. 5s. 


A Digest of the Examination Questions, and a 
Collection of Questions. 10s. 

This series of Outlines of Law comprises such parts of Black- 
stone’s Commentaries as remain unaltered, incorporating, con- 
cisely, all the important new enactments and decisions, and 
completing, from other text-writers and reports, = elementary 
course of reading. Acomplete set of the work, 2 

Laws of Literary vw 10s. 


Law of Attorneys. 
By eo “MAUGHAM, 
Secretary to the Incorporated Law "Society. 
E. Spettigue, Law Bookseller, 67, Chancery-lane. 
3rd cae 12mo. cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 
ARRI ; a Poem, in Four Cantos. 
By the Rev. Dr. HENRY EDWARDS, 
Author of Fiatton and Intellect relatively estimated,” &c. 
** This poem will reatly admired by ladies. The author 
gives sensible advice A, the betrothed.”"—Tait's Mag 
* We would recommend old and young, qetts and 'd bachelors, 
Sopthwith to Te ang peruse it.""—The Irii 
he whole scheme of the work is excellent in design and 
execution, In every house it should find a place.”"—Manchester 
mes. 


A Lecture on the Pursuit of Useful Knowledge. 
By J. D. Owens, Esq. M.D. 2nd edition, 

This Lecture ought to be read by all ie take an interest in 
the progress of mental amelioration; and the members o 
Literary and Mechanics’ Institutions should each possess them- 
selves of a copy."’— Hereford Journal. 

“An able and eloquent Lecture. The advantages of know- 
ledge have rarely been placed in a stronger light, and the plea- 
sures of its pursuit rarely illustrated with more felicity than we 
find them in this Lecture.” —Hereford Ti 


An Essay on the Nature and Importance of Legl 
Oaths, and 3 the awful Consequences of Perjury. By J 


Browne, 18mo. cloth, Is. 
Messrs, Whittaker & Co, London. 





(June 10 
SIR 2 te BULWER’S NEW WORK, 


“OP in 3 7 LE 8vo. 
THE LAST HE BARONS 
By the Author of Rienzi,’ ‘ "The Last Days of Pompeii,’ 
“In these volum Si rE LB = = by prod 
‘iar — julwer has : uced his greatest 
t purely historical romance that Si 
has szetai given, to the world. It is anoble creation. ie . iMonalmer 
rue history it throws the fullest and the newest light 
our records; and as a work of imagination it is one of the ment 
brilliant that has appe in our — Metropolita: 
Saunders & Otley. Publish Conduit-street. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with Diagrams on Wood, price 10s. 6d. cl th, 
LESENTS of CHEMICAL ANALYSi IS, 
NORGANIC and ORGANIC. By EDWAR 
PARNELL. Aegetent +o e Kemp id in Re pe 
ool of omas's Hos} 
University Collexe, London, ~~ wunicel Acsieient & 
* We have perused this interesting volume with great satisfac. 
tion, and have no hesitation in recommending it strongly as g 
safe and valuable guide in conducting the intricate = Perplex. 
ine one + oeees of analytical chemistry.”"—Medico- ir. Review, 
an. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, veer Comer street 
Just PORTAL ORE 6d. 
R. EVANS ADORE on TRRITATION 
of the aM aes as the Source of Indigestion, 
Spasm, Rheumatism, Pevelyets, and Derangement of the leet 
Lungs, and Organs of the Pelvis. With Cases successfully 
Treated j eosareins to the re &e. 
-W. d Dr. Riadore’s work for 

















its merits.” Rc eanee 
Sree my 63 onan Princes-street, Sobo. 


CULVERWELE a Ce gee ETC, 
N CONSTIPATION, “ide MORRHOIDS, 


and other Disorders of the Bowels; a Familiar Epitome 
of the Derangements of the Stomach and Intestines. consequent 
upon careless living, sedentary habits, and other deviations 
from ae * > laws, Disateaee b el Seontive lly-executed En. 





graviogs. > L, M.D., Member of the 
wager Ser of Surgeons. &c. 

of Sherwood. 23, Paternoster-row ; Carvalho, 147, 
Fleet-street; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; Mann, 39. » Cornhill; 


cote Author. 21, Arundel-street, Strand. 


M®* BENTLEY WILu PUBLISH DURING THE 





PRESENT MONTH 
THE waerwner ” NEW WORKS:— 


New Work by the an of ‘ Sam Slick,’ Se. 
In 2 vols. posts 8vo. 
= 4 4 ATTACHE; 
M SLICK IN ENGLAND. 
By the Author or ‘The Clockmaker; or, Sayings and Doings of 
am Slick = Shickville. 
Unpublished nan of Hon ‘ace Walpole. 
3 vols. ie with Portraits from original Paintings, &e. 
a oe a SS anewen 
RL OF OR 
TO SIR HORACE MANN, H.B.M. "Resident at the Court of 
Florence, from the year 1760 to 1785. 
Now first published from the Original Manuscripts. 
Concluding Series, 
Ill. 
In 3 vols. post 8v 
THE CIRCASSIAN CHIEF; 
A ROMANCE OF RUSSIA 
By wiLliaM H. G. KINGSTON, Esq. 
Iv. 
vol. 8vo. with Map. 
DISCOVERY on | THE NORTH COAST OF AMERICA 
BPrRC TED BY Ln THe OFFICERS OF THE HUDSON'S 


during the Y care J og to 1839, 
By FTHOMAS SiMso 


In3 -; post 8vo. 
THE BUSY BODY; 
A Novel, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


8, New ior PUBLE June 10, 1843. 
N EW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED BY 
MR. BENTLEY. 

. GEORGE SELWYN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 
with MEMOIRS and NOTES. By J. HENEAC 3E JESSE, Bsa, 
Aut hor of * Memoirs of the Court of England under the Stuarts,’ 
and *The Court of England under the Houses of Nassau and 
Hanover.’ 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

2. THE FALSE HEIR. A Romance. By G. P. R. Jamas, 
Esq., Author of * Darnley,’‘ De L’Orme,’ ‘Forest Days,’ &c. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

3. THE RHONE, the DARRO, oe the GUADATQUI- 
VIR: a Summer Ramble in 1842. By Mrs ROMER, Author of 
a &c. In2 vols. 8vo. with Embellishments. 

THE FRENCH GOVERNESS; or, the EMBROI- 
DERED HANDKERCHIEF. A Romance. Ay FENIMORE 
COOPER, Esq., Author of * The Pilot,’* The Spy,’ &c. Post 8 

5. EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND in 1842; with 
Shatehes of Greece and the Levant. By W. DREW STENT, 

., Wadham College, Oxford. 1n2 vols. post 8vo. 

6. THE EARL of ESSEX. A Romance. By CHARLES 
WHITEHEAD. Author of ‘ Richard Savage,’ “The Solitary,’ 
&c. In3 vols. post 8vo, 

7. TRAVELS in the GREAT WESTERN PRAIRIES, 
the ANAHUAC and ROCKY MOUNTAINS, and in the OREGON 
TERRITORY. By THOMAS J. FARNHAM. 2 vols. post 810. 

8 RAGLAND CASTLE. A Tale of the Great Rebellion. 
By Mrs. THOMSON, Author of ‘ Widows and Widowers,’ ‘Anne 
Boleyn,’ &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

9. HISTORY of the REVOLUTIONS, INSURRE! ECTIONS, 
and CONSPIRACIES of EUROPE. By W.C. TAY LOR, LL.D 
Trinity College, Dublin, Author of * Romantic Biography of 
Age of Elizabeth,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

mi THE FORTUNES of HECTOR O'HALLORAN: By 

H. MAXWELL, Esq , Author of * The Life of the Duke of 
Wellingtons &c. In 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations 
Leech. Price 14s. bound. 








Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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NNUITIES.—In the AUSTRALASIAN 
COLONIAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE AND 
NNUITY COMPANY, Annuitants participate in the profits of the 
A ny, and receive a rate of ANNUITY much more favour- 
nc ranted by any Company making its invest- 
ts wholly in Enzland. The Samgene is enabled securely 
| eae these favourable terms from the advantage it possesses 

W investing a portion of its — at a high rate of interest. 


‘ectors. 
ard, Esq. F.R.S. | C. E. Mangles, Esq. 
wart tle. Esq. J. B. Montefiore, isa. 
John Henry Capper, Esq. J. H. Ravenshaw, Esq. 
Gideon Colquhoun, jun. Esq. _ | William Walker, Esq. 
Solicitors— Messrs. Swain, Stevens & Co. 
Bankers—The Union Bank of London. 
Coloniat Bankers—The Bank of Australasia, (incorporated by 
Royal Charter, 1835.) No, 2, Moorgate-street. 
Secretary—Edward Kyley, Esq. 
pectuses, with Tables, Forms of Proposal! for the purchase 
ofan Annuity or for making an Assurance, and every informa- 
tion, may be obtained by application at the Office of the Com- 
ny, No. 126, Bishopsgate-street, City. Wisk 
DRITISH EMPIRE LIFE ASSURANCE, 
ANNUITY and eoeuane COMPANY, 5, White- 
dd 36, O! ewry, London. 
ball, Directors—Sit George Staunton, Bart. M.P. President. 
Sir Herbert veemee y > — oions. 
Forbes, Esq. rthur Helps, Esq, 
Charles Forty. tea, Thomas E, fteadlam, Esq. 
J. Phillimore, Esq. D.C.L. Robert J. Grigg, Esq. | 
W. Wilkinson, Esq. G, Bicknell, Esq. (Kesident). 
Bankers—Messrs. Coutts & Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Ogle & Younghusband. 
The peculiar advantages offered by this Sempony are :— 
Ist. Phat where the ceapeence is for life, one-half of the pre- 
i ay remain unpaid for seven years. 
mad, A Table peculiarly fitted for policies for loans, the pre- 
miums commencing very low, and varying every three years. 











ist period] 2d period} 3d period| 4th period | Remainder 
Age. | of 3years.| of3 years.| of3 years. | of 3 years. of Life. 
711371187115 9f 24 6 | 21410 


. For Survivorship Annuities, on a principle peculiar to 
orks. avoiding the loss of the premium mall. if the party 
does not survive to take the annuity. : 

Every information may be obtained at the Offices, at White- 
bal, 2 ot Com: ission to Solicitors and Agent 
r Sommission to Solicitors gents. 
The usuat ome EO. BICKNELL, Resident Director. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 
1, KING_WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON, 
Directors—Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman. 
John Stewart, Esq. M.P. Deputy Ceirmen. 
Major-Gen. Sir Rd. Armstrong, | William Kilburn, Esq. 

CB. K.C.T. & S. | Francis Macnagbten, Esq. 
Jobn Bagshaw, Esq. Charles Otway Mayne, Esq. 
‘Augustus Bosanquet. Esq. Robert Saunders, 3 
Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. | James Duncan Thomson, Esq. 
Bilis Watkin Cunliffe. Esq. | Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 
Raikes Currie, Esq. M.P. \ ri i 

Tbe principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance So- 
ciety of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a 
division of three-fourths of the profits among.the assured, is admitted 
to offer great advantages ; especially to those parties who may 
wish to appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of 
future premiums. yi ows 

The following table will show the result of the last division of 

fits, as declared on the 10th of May, 1843, to all persons who 
bad on that day paid six annual premiums :— 











Age | 
when Date of cum Original | Reducea 
Police: oe A Annual 
en y Policy, Assured. | Premium. | Saieaia, 
issued. | | 
20 £1,000 £19 6 8| £913 4 
30 nee 1,000 284, 12 42 
40 before 10th] 3,000 3110 0| 1515 0 
50 isa)” | 1000 42135 0| 21 7 6 
60 . 1,000 6611 8) 33 510 


(By order of the Board) 
DAVID JONES, Actuary. 


ORPORATION of the LONDON ASSUR- 
ANCE. Established “4 Royal Charter, A.D. 1720, 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Offices, 19, Birchin-lane, Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street. 
John Clark Powell, Esq., G 
Abel Chapman, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
Lestock Peach Wilson, Esq., Deputy Governor. 





Directors. 
Robert Allen, Esq. Richard Drew, Esq. 
John A. Arbuthnot, Esq. John Furse, Esq. 
i B: Y Edwin Gower, Esq. 


George Barnes, Esq. 
Henry eechand, ten. 

John Watson Borradaile, Esq. 
Edward Burmester, Esq. 


Samuel Gregson, Esq. 
Edward Harnage, Esq. 
Robert King, Esq. 


Henry Cayley, Esq. William King, 
Chapman, Esq. M.P. John Ord, Esq. 

Robert Cotesworth, Esq. George Probyn, Esq. 

Charles Crawley, Esq. Joha Rees, Esq. 

John Deffell, Esq. Daniel Stephenson, Esq. 

James Dowie, Esq. Thomas Weeding, Esq. 


Persons effecting Life Assurances with this Corporation have 
the choice of two plans: ‘ 
The one entitling them to an annual abatement of premium 
after five years’ payment; “ 
The other at a lower fixed rate without abatement. 
The leading features which distinguish the first of these plans 
from those of other Life Assurance offices are— 
¢ guarantee of the Corporation for the full payment of the 
sums assured : 2 
Avnual abatements of premium, commencing after five full 
years’ payments: ‘ - 
Total absence of partnership of any kind whatever: 
Absolute exemption from the possibility of being called upon 
tocontribute towards making g any losses: 
And freedom from all charges of management. —_— 
e abatement of premium for the year 1843 on policies of five 
= standing, under the first of the above planus, was 3)/. 10s. 2d. 
cent. 


{tmay be here sufficient to state, as an example, that under 
the above system a person having effected a policy on or before 
the ist of January, 1838, at an annual premium of 100/., bad, on 
the Ist of January, 1843, only the sum of 68/. 9s. 10d. to pay as 
that year's premium. 

The future annual abatement must vary according to the suc- 
cess of this branch of the Corporation's business. 
an e Fire Department assurances are effected at the lowest 


Attendance daily, from Ten till Four, at both Offices, where 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtained. 
ABEL PEYTON PHELPS, Esq., 
Superintendent of the Office in Kegent-street. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 

The Corporation having determined to increuse the number of 

‘heir agents, are desirous of receiving applications for appoint- 

nes from parties of respectability and influence residing in 
several towns and districts of England and Wales, 





RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 76. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman, 
= William Leaf, Deputy-Chairman, 
William Peabery. Esq. Rupert laslehy, Bea. 


Edward Rates, Thomas Kelly, Esq. Ald. 
Thomas Camplin, > Jeremiah Pilcher, . Sheriff 
Qa, Big. > MP , opageen — lesex 

. Hon, J. Hamphery, M.P. ck, Esq. 

Lord Mayor of pe th a 





sician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick's-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting yo Hall, of King’s College. 
Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 
% Low Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300.000/. the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of nearly 60,000/. per 
annum, yearly increasing, and anaccumulating Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available Securities, of 
considerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 


mpany. 
The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
atible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
Company, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 
nnual Premiam to Assure £ 





Age. | For One Year. | For Seven Years. | Whole Term. 
20 £017 8 £019 1 | £1 11 10 
30 118 127 20 
40 150 69 21410 
50 lu 11910 4 011 

324 17 0 6 010 


60 

One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
ber cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for advances of money,as security for debts, or 
as a provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Office will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 

A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
at a quarter before 2 o'clock. ‘ 

a EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


OYAL BANK of AUSTRALIA, 2, Moorgate, 
street, London. Directors. 
B. Boyd, Esq., Chairman. 
J. W. Sutherland, ie. Vice-Chairman. 
W. P. Craufurd, Esq. John Mitchell, Esq. 
George Webster, Esq. J. P. Robinson, Esq. 
Mark Boyd, Esq. Adam Duff, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London, 8, Moorgate-street, Argyle- 
place, Regent-street, and Pall Mall East. 
Standing Counsel—P. Laurie, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Parken and Webster, and Messrs. Johnstone 
and Farquhar. E 
,The Directors grant Letters of Credit and Bills at 30 days’ 
sight, on Sydney, Port Philip, Hobart Town, and Launceston, 
free of charge. Bills transmitted for collection. 
y orderof the Board, G. H. WRAY, Manager. 
Agents: R. Allen, Esq., 8, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh ; 
eure. H. Thompson & Co.,’Dublin ; and John Harrison, Esq.., 
elfast. 








STONE-COLOU RED CEMENT. 
ELIX AUSTIN, of the New Road, Regent’s 
Park, begs to inform Architects, Builders, Plasterers, &c. 
that during the process of manufacturing a very superior com- 
osition which bas greatly improved his well-known Artificial 
Btone Ornaments. he has succeeded in making an excellent 
STONE-COLOURED CEMEN I, adapted to building, more 
especially for facing brick walls and repairing decayed stone 





work, which he can supply at 2s. 6d. per bushel, at his Manu- 
factory, near the Thames Tunnel, Rotherhithe. 
MPORTANT PATENT IMPROVEMENTS 


in CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, and CLOCKS.—E. J. 
DENT, sole patentee, has OPENED his West-end PREMISES, 
39, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, in addition to82 Strand, with 
an entirely new stock of Watches and Clocks, Ladies Gold 
Watches, 8 guineas each; Gentlemen's ditto, 10 guineas; and 
Silver Levers at 6 guineas each.—A new edition of Dent’s Lec- 
tures, price 1s., but to customers gratis. 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON'S PATENT.—These candles 
do not require snufling ; they burn longer and are cheaper than 
any other candle ; the flame is steady and brilliant. No metallic 
or deleterious matter is used in the manufacture. Price 8d. per 
lb. Sold by G. E. Parish, agent for exportation, 214, Bread-street, 
City, and by Slodden & Stocking, 42, High-street, Marylebone ; 
. Gethem, Broadley-terrace, Blandford-square ; . Evans, 
Italian warehouse, Greenwich; John Hawkins, grocer, High- 
street, Whitechapel; George Hawley, grocer, Pitfield-street, 
Hoxton; 8. Game, Fish-street-hill; J. Pain, grocer, Bethnal- 
green-road ; G. H. Hudson, 229, Black friars-road; C. H. Nicholas, 
19, Bolingbroke-row, Walworth; and at the manufactory, Old 
Bargehouse, Christchurch, Surrey. 
ATENT PERRYIAN PENS. Prices ren- 
dered accessible fo all Writers.—JAMES PERRY & CO., 
Manufacturers to Her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert, have 
just introduced a new variety of their excellent Metallic Pens, 
in boxes containing one gross, &c., in cases containing a quarter 
of a hundred, and on cards; all of which are mauufactured 
under the protection of their Patents, suitable for every descrip- 
tion of writing, and superior to all the ordinary Steel Pens in 
general use. J, P. & Co. strongly recommend Bankers, Mer- 
chants, Exporters of Metallic Pens, and all large buyers, to make 
trial of these articles, in the full confidence they will be found 
to possess more of the necessary elasticity for the production of 
ood writing than any other Pens at a similar price.—Sold by 
all Stationers and Dealers in Metallic Pens throughout the 
Empire. Manufactory, 37, Red Lion-square, London. 


YWENTY YEARS’ LOSS of HAIR, and 

WONDERFUL RESTORATION. Church-street, Whitby, 
Oct. 19, 1841.—Gentlemen—Of the last supply of Oldridge’s Balm 
of Columbia every bottle was sold immediately on receipt, and 
I have many more bespoke, only waiting for a further supply, 
which I hope you will send without the least delay. Orders 
have poured in more than ever since the powerful effects of the 
Balm have been so decisively demonstrated in the cases of seve- 
ral credible and respectable inhabitants of the town. One in- 
stance, among others which have attracted particular attention, 
is the case of a gentleman who had had little or no hair for 
twenty years: he had tried numerous preparations in vain, and 
ultimately had his head shaved and wore a wig. At my recom- 
mendation he tried the Balm; and after using it ae gm | to 
the directions for a short time, the young hair appeared, and he 
has now as fine a head of hair as any person in Whitby. 

4 Jonn KILVINGTON, 














ours, &c, 
To Messrs. Kennedy. Brothers, 10, West 
Aldersgate-street. London. _ 

OLDRIDGE’S BALM prevents the hair ayy grey, produces 
a ay an seen ft from scurf, and stops it ——* ling off ; 
a few Bottles generally restore it again. Price ., 6#. an 
ils. per Bott ay No other prices are genuine. Ask for OLDRIDGE’S 

BALM of COLUMBIA, 1, We “street, Strand, 











ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth. and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the bairs not 
coming loose—1s. An improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in 
a third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the 
finest nap. Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable un- 
bleached Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common 
hair. Flesh-Brushes of improved graduated and powerful fric- 
tion. Velvet-Brushes, which act in the most surprising and suc- 
cessful manner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge,with its rved 
valuable properties of absorption. vitality, and dura lity. by 
means of direct importations. dispensing with all intermediate 
arties profits and destructive Bi i i the 
uxury of a goasios Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE'S 
Sole Establishment, Oxford street, two doors from Holles-street, 
Caution—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted 
by some houses. 


ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono. 
’ meter Makers to the Lords of the Admiralty (Esta- 
blished 132 years), 3. BIRCHIN-LANE. The largest euertusane 
of fine Second-hand Watches of any house in Londen, b 
most eminent makers—many nearly equal to new. and at little 
above half their original cost, all of which W. & Son warrant. 
They consist of fine Repeaters, Duplex, Lever, and Horizontal 
Escapements, all of superior manufacture. New Watchesof the 
most elegant patterns upon the principle of their Chronometers, 
to which the Government awarded the prizes three years in suc- 
cession, with compensation balances to counteract the variations 
of temperature. Also a large assortment of Lever and elegant 
Horizontal Watches, for Ladies and Gentlemen, at considerably 
reduced prices. Old Watches taken in exchange. The most 
experienced workmen are employed on the premises in the 
repairing Cepartment, mee 
febster & Son, 3, Birchin-lane, Cornhill. 


EA & PERRIN’S *‘ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE.” Prepared from the Recipe of a Nobleman in 
the County.—The above celetrated Sauce has, from the time of 
its introduction. been steadily progressing in public favour. Its 
peculiar piquancy, combined with exquisite flavour, establish it 
of a character unequalled in sauces. Noblemen and others, of 
acknowledged gofit. pronounce it to be ‘the only good sauce ;’ 
and for enriching gravies, or as a zest for fish, curries, steaks, 
game, cold meat, &c., cwponelty unrivalled. As a rapidly- 
increasing inquiry is now made for it in all parts of the king- 
dom, the Proprietors beg to state that druggists, grocers. and 
others may be supplied by their agents—Messrs. Barclay & 
Sons, Farringdon-street; Mr. J. Harding, 59, King-street, Step- 
ney; Messrs. Metcalfe & Co. 16, Southampton-row; and by the 
Wholesale Oil and Italian Warebousemen in London, upon the 
same terms as at their Warehouse at Worcester.—Sold retail, in 
half-pint bottles, at 1s. 6d. ; pints. 2s. 6d. ; and quarts, 5s. each, 
with the Proprietors’ stamp over the cork of every bottle. 
COMPOSITION FOR WRITING WITH STEEL PENS, 
STEPHENS’ WRITING FLUID. 
HESE COMPOSITIONS, which have so re- 
markably extended the use of the STEEL PEN, are 
brought to very great perfection, being more easy to write with, 
more durable, and in every respect preferable to the ordinary 
ok. In warm climates they have become essential. The 
consist of—An INSTANTANEOUS BLACK INK—A BLUE 
FLUID, changing to an intense Black colour—PATENT UN- 
CHANGEABLE BLUE FLUIDS. remaining a deep Blue colour 
—A SUPERIOR BLACK INK, of the common character, but 
more fluid—A SUPERIOR CARMINE RED for Contrast Writing 
—A CARBONACEOUS RECORD INK, unchangeable by 
Chemical Agent—Also, a new kind of MARKING INK for 
Linen; and Inkbolders adapted for preserving Ink from Evapor- 
i Bottles at 3d. each, convenient for writing 











ation and Dust. c : 
from, are prepared, which will enable these who may wish to 
try either of these articles to do so at a small expense. 
pared by HENRY STEPHENS, the Inventor, 54, Stamford- 
street, Blackfriars-road, London; and sold by Stationers and 
Booksellers.—N.B_ These unchangeable Blue Fluids are Patent 
Articles; the public are therefore cautioned against imitations. 
which are infringements; to sell or use which is illegal, r 
STEPHENS’ SELECT STEEL PENS.—The utmost possible 
care baving been bestowed upon the manufacture of these ar- 
ticles so as to procure the highest finish, they. can be confidently 
recommended both for flexibility and durability. 





Exposé of the folly of ascribing Nervousness to Stomach, Liver, 
and Bowel Complaints.—Just published. 3rd edition, by De 
Moseley, price 5s, (“* This is the best book on nervousness we 


ave."’— Prof. S—, Surgeon.) | 
LEVEN CHAPTERS on NERVOUS or 
MENTAL COMPLAINTS. Simpkin & Marshall, and all 
Booksellers. A clergyman of Cambridge University, having 
cured himself of a nervous complaint of fourteen years’ dura- 
tion, and in eight years, out of 9,000 patients, knows not 20 un- 
cured, offers, from benevolence rather than gain, to cure others, 
Low spirits, sleeplessness, mental debility, exhaustion, deter- 
mination of blood to the head, vertigo, groundless fear, failure 
of memory, incapacity for study and business, restlessness, irre- 
solution, wretchedness,indecision,delusion, melancholy thoughts 
of self-destruction, insanity, &c., are curable by this discovery. 
Most recover in six weeks. Means of cure sent to all parts at 
the cost or half the cost prices, and no fee for advice demanded. 
Apply to, or address, post paid, Rev. Dr. Willis Moseley, 9, Char- 
lotte-street, Bloomsbury. At home from 1} till 3. 


JOR BEAUTIFYING THE SKIN.W 
GODFREY'S EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS, a most 
fragrant perfume, and delightful cosmetic. It speedily and 
completely removes tan, redness, &c., and by its cooling, bal- 
samic, aud healing qualities, renders the skin soft, pliable, and 
free from dryness, scurf, &c., and clears it from every humour, 
pimple, oreruption. By its use the skin becomes, and continues, 
delicately clear and soft, and the c ion fair and b iful 
In shaving, it is invaluable, rendering the skin smooth and firm. 
and protects it from the effects of sun and dust. It is beyond 
all praise as a general family lotion. Sold in bottles, price 2s, 9d., 
by all respectable Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 


TO LADIES. 
OWLAND’S KALYDOR, under the special 


» patronage of Her Most Gracious Maj sty and the Royal Family. 
—A creamy, odoriferous preparation from Oriental Exotics, is now 
universally known as the only safe and efficient protector and 
beautifier of the Skin and Complexion. Its virtues are commonly 
displayed in thoroughly eradicating all pimples, pote, redness, 
tan, freckles, and other unsightly cutaneous defects, in healing chil- 
blains, chaps, and in rendering the most rough and uneven skin 
pleasantly soft and smooth, To the complexion it imparts a 
Juvenile roseate hue, and to the neck, hand, and arm, a delicacy 
and fairness unrivalled. To Gentlemen, it allays the irritation 
of the skin after shaving. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle, 
duty included. 

CAUTION.—Ask for ‘ROWLAND'S KALYDOR.’ and see 
that these words are on pe es as much pernicious tras 
is now offered to the public as ‘Katypor’ by Perfumers o: 
apparent respectability, ? ne 

«* To protect the public from fraud, the Hon. Commissioners 

of Stamps have authorized the Proprietors’ signature to be en- 
raven on the Government Stamp thus—A. RowLanp & Son, 20 
jatton-garden ; sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers, 
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FELIX SUMMERLY’S 


— 


WORKS. 











RECREATION HAND-BOOK 
GUIDES, 


Corrected for the Season of 1843. 





‘Recreation is a second creation, when weariness hath almost an- 
nihilated one’s spirits. It isthe breathing of the soul, which other- 
wise would be stifled with continual business....As for those that will 
not take lawful pleasure, id they will take unlawful pleasure, 
and by lacing themselves too hard grow awry on one side.”’ 

"ULLER’S HOLY AND PROFANE STATE. 
* All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 

OLp ENGLIsu PROVERB. 





THIAMPTON COURT PALACE. 


(OPEN DAILY, EXCEPT FRIDAYS.) 


Being a Guide to the Architecture, Tapestries, | 
Paintings. Gardens and Grounds of Hampton Court: with nu- | 
merous Embellishments on . engraved by Ladies; and | 
Plans of the Palace and Grounds from Official Surveys. The | 
Illuminated Cover is taken froma Conign for a book-cover pro- | 
duced by Hans Holbein for Cardinal Wolsey. Second edition, | 
rice 5y. in cloth, and Holbein’s eover in gold, with Maps and | 
lans; and 2s, 6d. not gilt and with plan only. : 

to the picturesque beauties | 











“* Decidedly the best popular gui: 
of Hampton Court of any extant.”— fator. 
‘A charming specimen of a Hand-book, literally crammed 


with information.’’— Alas. 


Ae Pi al 

FREE PICTURE GALLERIES; 

Being a Guipr to all the Picrunres in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY, the DULWICH GALLERY, the 
SOANE MUSEOM, the SOCIETY of ARTS, and the BRI TISH 
MUSEUM. Price 1s. 6d. Each Gallery published separately 
at proportionate prices. 
“These Catalozues are more raisonnés and correct than the 
correspondent official ones; are more portable, and to their 
limits every way commodious, whilst they cost together much 
less than several of the latter cost separate.”’— Atheneum. 


HOLIDAYS; 
Being a Guide to London Sights. 


Giving details of the Locality—Means of Access—Nature of 
Admission—Tlime when Open—Pringcipal Objects, and Descrip- 
tive Catalogues of all the Permanent Sights. Notes for Days’ 
Excursions out ofthe Metropolis. 4 


a Te , 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
(The Abbey opens at 9 A.™., and closes, in the Summer, at 6 
P.M. The Tombs are shown until half-an-hour before, and 
about an hour after, Divine Service, which commences at 10 a.m. 
and3 p.m. Entrance to Poets’ Corner, free ; to the Nave, alone, 
3d.; with the Chapels, 6d.) 
A Guide to the Architecture, Sculptures, Tombs, 
and Decorations, with 56 Embellishments on Wood, engraved 
by Ladies. 4 em § a Specimen of Encaustic Tiles in the 
Chapter House, and an Illumination. Price 7s. A Cheaper 
Edition. 3s. ’ s 

“Its pages are not disfizured by the usual Guide-book senti- 
meptality, rambling on without method, and mixing inaccurate 
if aot false information with indiscriminate and nauseating 
praise, but it gives a well arranged and correct description, 
neither too popular nor too pedantic, of the Sacred Edifice.”— 
mys ne published by the Cambridge Camden Society. 

“A volume got up in excellent taste, and written in a right 
spirit; critical so far as criticism could be allowed, but always 
suggestive, and testing opinions by reference to principles. As 
if to perfect the interest of the work, its fifty-six illustrative en- 
ravings have all been executed by women; and some amateurs,. 

dy Callcott and Lady Palgrave, amongst others, have grace- 
fully contributed drawings, and thus associated their names 
with their sister artists." —Arheneum. 


ABRIDGED EDITIONS, with 4 Etchings, price 
ls.; with Plan of the Abbey, 6d. 

Also, for Foreigners, GUIDE A L’ABBAYE DE 
WESTMINSTER. Par Félix Summerly. Prix Ish. 


as an Pl 1 yr 
TEMPLE CHURCH. 

With Eight Mlustrations. Printed in three colours, in novel 
combinations of lithography and type, with Ornamental Cover 
of the pattern of the Encaustic Tiles. Second Edition. Price ls. 

“It is avery unique combination of red and black letter print- 
ing with lithography. The description of the church is very 
able and complete.” —Church Magazine. 








THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Open daily, from Ten to Four, except Friday and Saturday.) 
pean Price 6d., 3d., and ld. " 
Also, for Foreigners, ‘Catalogue des Tableaux qui se 
trouvent dans laGALERIE NATIONALE, suivi par la Chro- 
nologie des Peintres.’ Prix 6d. 





Now ready, 
A HAND-BOOK for CANTERBURY; with 


35 Illustrations and a Map, bound in an Illuminated Cover, 
rice 35. 





Will be ready in a few days, 
DAYS’ EXCURSIONS OUT OF LONDON ; 
with Engravings on Wood, by Charlotte and Laura Bond. 


GeorGE BEtt, 186, Fleet-street. 

















Will be ready on the 17th instant, 
Price 3s. 6d. 


In an Ornamental Cover of the 
Sixteenth Century, 





FELIX SUMMERLY’S 
HAND-BOOK FOR THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY, 


WITH FIFTY REMINISCENCES OF 
THE MOST CELEBRATED PIC- 
TURES DRAWN EXPRESSLY 
FROM THE ORIGINALS, BY 
MESSRS. JOHN JAMES 
AND WILLIAM 
LINNELL. 

G. BELL, 

1843, 





Editions Coloured after the Originals, and Printed 
in Umber, for colouring, are in preparation; a very 
limited number of both will be published, and Sub- 


THE 


HOME TREASURY 
Mooks, Pictures, Tovs, Ke. 


- — 

Tue character of most Children’s Books published during 
the last quarter of a century, is fairly typitied in the name 
of Peter Parley, which the writers of some hundreds of 
them have assumed. The books themselves have been ad- 
dressed after a narrow fashion almost entirely to the culti- 
vation of the understanding of children. The Many tales 
sung or said from time immemorial, which appealed to the 
other, and certainly not less important elements of a child's 
mind, its fancy, imagination, sympathies, affections, are 
almost all gone out of memory, and are scarcely to be ob- 
tained. The difficulty of procuring them is very great. Of 
our national nursery songs, some of them as old as our 
language, only a very common and inferior edition for 
children can be procured. . Little Red Riding Hood and 
other fairy tales hallowed to children’s use, are now turned 
into ribaldry as satires for men. As for the creation of a 
new fairy tale or touching ballad, such a thing is unheard 
of. That the influence of all this is hurtful to children, the 
conductor of the proposed series firmly believes. He has 
practical experience of it every day in his own family, and 
he doubts not that there are many others who entertain the 
same opinions as himself. He purposes at least to give 
some evidence of his belief, and to produce a series of 
Works for children, the character of which may be briefly 
described as anti-Peter Parleyism. 

Some will be New Works, some new combinations of old 
materials, and some reprints carefully cleared of impuri- 
ties, without deterioration to the points of the story. All 
will be illustrated, but not after the usual fashion of chil- 





“pperhaps exsite a smile, the illustrations will be selected 


| | trations by Raffaelle. 


dren’s books, in which it seems to be assumed that the lowest 
‘ kind of art is good enough to give the first impressions toa 
child. In the present series, though the statement may 


from the Works of Raffaelle, Titian, Hans Holbein, and 
other old masters. Some of the best modern Artists have 
kindly promised their aid in creating a taste for beauty in 
| little children. All the illustrations will be coloured. 
| In addition to the printed Works, some few Toys of a 
novel sort, calculated to promote the same object, will from 
| time to time be published. 





The following are now ready : 


1, BIBLE EVENTS, First Series, with 8 illustra. 
| tions by Hans Holbein, coloured, price 4s. 6d.; un- 
| coloured, 2s. 6d. 
|2. TRADITIONAL NURSERY SONGS, with 

8 entirely new Pictures by eminent Modern Artists, 
coloured 4s. Gd. ; tinted 2s. Gd. 

3. SIR HORNBOOK, a Grammatico-Allegorical 

Ballad, reprinted by permission, with 8 Designs, co- 
loured 4s. 6d.; tinted 2s. 6d. 
'4, LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD, with 4 co- 
| loured Illustrations by an eminent Artist, coloured 
| 3s. Gd. ; tinted 2s. 





The following may also be specified as among the earliest 
productions which it is proposed to include in this series:— 
5. Several ALPHABETS, beginning with one of 

Animals selected from the Old Masters, Paul Potter, 
| Snyders, Cuyp, Berghem, &c. 
G. A Series of Popular OLD FAIRY TALES, 
each Tale illustrated by four Pictures. : 
7. A Series of NEW FAIRY TALES, written 
expressly. 
8. OLD ENGLISH BALLADS, each Ballad 
illustrated with four Pictures. 
9. THE HISTORY of REYNARD the FOX, 
with John Van Everdingen’s celebrated Etchings. 


10. BIBLE EVENTS, Second Series, with Illus 


11, A Toy to be called TESSELATED PASTIME, 
for Children and others, formed out of the Mosaics 
published by Mr. Blashfield, purposed to cultivate cor 
rect taste in ornament. 

12. A Box of TERRA COTTA BRICKS geome 
trically proportioned, each Brick being one-eighth of 





seribers’ names will be received by Mr. Bell, 186, Fleet- 
street, and Mr. Cundall, 12, Old Bond-street, who will 
exhibit specimens. 


the size of the Common Brick in its several measure 
| ments, and manufactured under Mr. Prosser’s Patent, 
by Messrs. Minton, of Stoke upon Trent. 


| 
} 














London; Jamas Houmas, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the A 
and Newsyenders,—Agents; for SCOTLAND, Messrs. 





THENXUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, by Joun Francis; and sold by all Bookseller 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;~for IRKEAND, J, Gumming, Dublin, 





JosErH CunpaLt, 12, Old Bond-street. 














